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farm at Climax, Mich. which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. ll 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
CONFESSES TO ONE MISTAKE 


ANYWAY. 
RYH FOR BROOD SOWS-—ITS BAD EF- 
FECTS. 


When invited by Brother Brown to 
write of my “mistakes, failures and 
blunders” for The Farmer I think I 
must have been in, much the same 
condition as a certain familiar ‘charac- 
ter of a popular noveiist, who, when 
invited for the first time to a swell 
dinner said he was “so full of emo- 
tions that he couldn’t hold any turkey,” 
only I never reach such desperate ex- 
tremes as that. 

The first thought was: “Great 
Caesar! Does he wish me to exclude 
all other contributors for a genera- 
» tion?’ - Crowding closely upon this 
came the thought advanced by that 
eloquent young lecturer, Burritt Ham- 
ilton, in his magnificent address, ‘“Mod- 
ern Alchemy,” viz.: “Tell about your 
successes. Remedy your failures.” 

I think this is correct, but as ‘“con- 
fession is good for the soul” ‘tis said, 
I will give you one of my most expen- 
sive blunders. 

When we had even less experience 
in the swine business than we now 
have, I found myself in the fall of 
1891, with as many pure-bred brood 
sows as I wanted, all of which exactly 
suited me, I went to a considerable 
expense to get them happily mated and 
believed I. was on the road to success 
in the hog business. : 

Our corn crop was light. our fail 
potatoes had been sold at what we 
thought too high a price for profitable 
feeding. So to do something extra nice, 
I had ground a lot of rye, feeding the 
slop as a full ration, supplemented 
only by the kitchen “trimmings.” 

Brother Swinebreeder, if you are 
ever tempted to do likewise, let me 
say most emphatically, don’t. While 
your sows will have every appearance 
of good condition, and be in evident 
thrift, hair soft and almost as glossy 
as if fed on an oil-meal ration, it is 
absolutely fatal to the coming brood, 

My sows farrowed on time to a day, 
without apparent difficulty, but 90 per 
cent of the pigs were born dead, and 
had the rest been so it would have 
been at a saving of lots of fussing 
and at no loss of pork. Not one lived 
a week. 

Relating the circumstance to a swine- 
breeder of large experience, living 
upon Sturgis prairie, his first query 
was: “What did you feed? Rye! I 
thought so. I lost twenty broods. the 
same way. The ’tarnal stuff never was 
intended for anything only. to make 
whiskey of anyway.” 

A neighbor of mine since then reat 
several broods in like manner... Rye 
meal may be all right for a small por- 
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tion of a brood sow’s ration, if supple- 
mented with plenty of safer foods, but 
for anything near a full ration, it is 
dangerous. 
St. Joseph Co. Cc. A. TYLER. 
(Two correspondents have recently 
written us regarding the use of rye 
for brood sows, and Friend. Tyler’s 
warning is very timely and valuable. 
—Ed.) 





For The Michigan isa 
AN INTERESTING RECORD OF 


MISTAKES. 


WHEAT SEEDING—CUTTING HAY—POST- 
ED ON THE MARKET. 


I will try to record some of my fail- 

ures for the past year. To begin with, 
in the fall of 1896 I sowed five acres to 
Clawson wheat, The ground was sum- 
mer fallow and well fitted. It was sod 
ground and plowed in June. 
* Sowed September 1, two bushels per 
acre, and harvested one hundred and 
ten bushels. Think I made a mistake 
sowing so early, as insects worked in 
it. 

The field adjoining it was corn and 
oat ground, and sowed later. Yielded 
thirty-two bushels per acre, but this 
was several years ago.- Perhaps it was 
a more favorable season that year. 

Then I threshed this year’s wheat 
July 28, and sold 45 bushels August 4 
for 69 cents per-bushel. Another mis- 
take selling too early. 

Then five acres of hay I cut July 6. 
My neighbor and I each have mowing 
machines, so when one is ready to 
mow the other helps him. We got that 
grass cut by 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Grass was quite heavy, so I thought 
I would let lay until the next day, then 
rake and draw. I went to look at it 
after 6 o’clock that evening and it was 


cured enough to have been in the barn. } 


The next day when I drew it it was 
so dry it broke up some and we could 
pitch but a small forkful. 

Then this summer I sold some sheep 
too cheap, not being posted on the mar- 
ket. Also some pigs this fall sold for 
$1.50 per head to a neighbor. He sold 
the same ones within a week for $2.50 
per head, the result of my not being 
posted on market prices. I guess this 
is enough mistakes for once. I think 
this column of mistakes just the thing 
to have. Hope it will not lack for sup- 
port. 

Gretiot Co., Mich. JCHN PRICE. 

(We hardly agree with you that the 
early sowing of wheat was a mistake, 
for which you are to blame. {Who 
knows when to sow whéat anyway? 

This season we sowed our wheat on 
a well prepared seed bed and did not 
sow very early. It was a dry time, 
and yet we had plenty of moisture in 





the surface soil to germinate the seed. 
We waited until a light rain came and 
happened to “blunder” into the right 
time for sowing this season under ex- 
isting conditions. 

It was too bad that you sold your 
wheat for 69 cents, when the price im- 
proved so much so soon after you sold. 
This might be called more of a blunder 
than a mistake. : 

Many of us make the mistake of let- 
ting hay spoil after it is fairly well 
made and ready to haul, Sometimes 
we commence cutting a field early 
enough, but do not have help and ma- 
chinery enough to get the last few 
loads in before the grass is badly sun- 
dried, or blistered, so to speak. 

We had more hay this season than 
we needed. After filling the barn, shed 
and hay barrack, we still cut more and 
made a good-sized stack out in the 
open air. The hay in the stack was cut 
last, was. almost’ dead ripe, and the 
exposure of the open stack. has ruined 
about one-third of the hay. 

Sometimes we think it was a mis- 
take not to erect another hay barrack 
for this purpose, although we now 
have two of these cheap yet substan- 
tial structures. For the farmer who 
lacks barn room, and hates to go to 
the expense of building another barn, 
we can highly recommend the barrack. 
Wur loss in the hay ruined in the one 
open stack will pay one-third the cost 
of building another barrack 18x30 feet, 

As to the market reports, we think 
you are sadly to blame for not care- 
fully looking over The Michigan Farm- 
er each week for the very information 
needed. No other farm paper in the 
country furnishes so complete, reliable 
and up-to-(the latest)-date market re- 
ports.—Ed.) ‘ 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A FEW ADMONITIONS. 


CORN .PLANTING—CARE OF CALVES— 
LACK OF HELP. 
It is a good deal easier to talk about 


the mistakes and failures of someone 


else, than about our own. 

When we are talking about our 
neighbor’s blunders, our auditors are 
tacitly given to understand that we 
have not committed these errors, and 
we expect to have a point scored in our 
favor. -. 

But, on the other hand, when Friend 
Brown invites us to make public dec- 
laration of our shortcomings, for a 
year back, we are filled with dismay. 


(I feel that I am speaking for all who 


have been invited to divulge.) 

It is avowed that this is all for the 
benefit of that same neighbor, whose 
mistakes we have been heralding with 
a certain quiet satisfaction. Now as 





this is to be a purely didactic perform- 
ance, I will briefly put my experience 
in the form of negative commands, 
with a few comments upon them, 

Most of these admonitions are so ob- 
viously correct, that it is a wonder 
anyone should ever go counter to them, 
and yet circumstances and conditions 
sometimes render us oblivious to the 
dictates of sound judgment, and some- 
times we neglect to give proper atten- 
tion to conditions and influences of° 
whose presence we are aware, but 
whose full effect we only realize when 
it is too late. 

My first admonition is of this char- 
acter. Do not wait for the corn to 
come up before killing the gophers. A 
few quarts of corn, soaked over night 
in water, to which a little strychnine 
has been added, and then sprinkled 
about the corn field just before or at 
the time of planting, will make dollars 
faster than hard work. 

Admonition number two: When you 
have a loose, mellow piece of corn 
ground, don’t put two men on a plant- 
er and plant it, the wheels dropping 
down some four inches below.the sur- 
face. 

If cool, rainy weather follows, noth- 
ing can be done with it for two weeks, 
and the weeds will grow apace, defy- 
ing alk efforts to get rid of them later. 

Dragging will cover the corn so deep- 
ly it would never come up, or only 
in a weakly condition. Better plant hy 
hand under such circumstances, or roll 
the ground down hard before planting. 

Admonition number three: If the 
early spring calves are turned out to 
pasture, don’t neglect to feed them reg- 
ularly and plentifully. Two weeks’ 
short pasture and a little neglect ren- 
ders these juvenile bovines almost 
worthless. Better keep them in the 
barn and feed regularly. 

Admonition number four: Do rot 
fail to have sufficient help to.do thor- 
oughly all the necessary work of the 
farm, especially during that important 
period preceding wheat harvesting. I 
have found that the postponement of 
a certain piece of work for a few days 
often doubles the labor and divides the 
profits. 

These are the chief points, empha- 
sized by my experience during the past 
season, that would be of any interest 
to the readers of The Farmer. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. A. M. BROWN. 

(The admonition. regarding corn- 
planting is a valuable one, We shall 
heed your advice if we try a horse- 
planter or check-rower next season. 

We made a mistake last spring in 
turning out one young heifer calf to 
shift partlye for herself. There were 
two calves about the same age. The 
writer kept one in the stable a portion 
of the time during the summer, turn- 
ing out nights into a small pasture 
near the barn. 

The calf grew fast, kept sleek, and 
being in a cool, darkentd stable during 
the day, was not tormented so badly 
by the flies. 

The calf turned out to shift for her- 
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self belonged to the writer’s father. He 
did not believe in housing during the 
day, and said the confinement was 
worse than the pasture. Both calves 
were fed alike. 

This fall the calf that was constantly 
exposed to the heat and flies presented 
a scrubby appearamce, was thin in 
fiesh, and will never be what it would 
have been with proper care. As an ex- 
periment, the two calves now present a 
goed object lesson. Of course it is more 
work to transfer the calves back and 
forth from the barn to the pasture 
daily, but it is work that pays every 
time.—Ed.) 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


PROFIT IN qelRED HELP—TOO MUCH 
ORK ON HAN 

We have adie one mistake this sum- 
mer that has caused me regret more 
than ence. It was not a bluader, but 
sheer folly—a case of “penny wise and 
pound foolish, 

As I have before stated, our farm 
is somewhat new and not.all subdued. 
For several years past, produce has 
been selling so cheap that some farm- 
ers decided there was no profit in keep- 
ing any more hired help than was ac- 
tually necessary, and the writer was 
one of them. 

We have a piece of land (four acres) 
that is only partially subdued. It is 
excellent soil for potatoes. I thought, 
early in the spring, of planting this to 
potatoes, but as the season advanced 
other work kept crowding on so in 
order to get this piece planted it 
would be necessary te neglect my other 
work, which I then considered of 
greater importance. 

With an extra hand, I could have 
easily planted this piece, cared for it, 
and used the man on lots of other 
work that I hired done by the day, pay- 
ing the men at a higher rate. 

Three months will plant and harvest 
potatoes in this latitude. A month 
hand for that length of time would 
have cost me about $45, perhaps $50. 

I planted a portion of this field to 
potatoes for home consumption. The 
yield was good, though not very weil 
cared for, except the “bugging,” which 
is something I never neglect. 

Had a man been employed and all 
the piece planted there would have 
easily been three hundred bushels to 
sell at 50 cents per bushel. Would not 
this have been a good investment? 

As it is, we received nothing from 
the field—plowed part of it with the 
intention of sowing it to wheat, and 
let the ether part come up to foul 
stuff, a variety of which cannot be 
equaled on the same amount of ground 
outside ef H—llsdale county. 

ELIAS F. BROWN. 

(We kept a cheap extra man for 
choring during the summer, and es- 
pecially te look after a small pateh 
(three acres) of potatoes. We had to 
hire another man occasionally to get 
any work done in the potatoes, and, 
had we not done so, we would not have 
secured enough potatoes from the 
patch for our own use. It certainly 
does not pay us to hire cheap, unrelia- 
ble hands, at any price.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PROFIT BY THE MISTAKES. 


NO MORE TROTTING HORSES—SUMMER 
FALLOWING FOR WHEAT—MORE CUL- 
TIVATION. 

I see you are going to have a “mis- 
takes” special, and I think that is the 
best thing in the whole year, if people 
will only profit by what they read. 

Well, here are a few of the many 
mistakes I have made in the past: 

The first great blunder was when I 
was fool enough to go into the trotting 
horse business. I want to warn all 
young men to stick to the draft horse, 
and Jet the trotters alone. (Amen.— 
Hd.) 

I think the next was when I stopped 
summer. fallowing. For I have preved 
to my entire satisfaction that summer 
fallowing is the only way to keep up 
your land, and be sure of getting 
clover. 

I don’t cafechow rich it is, I know 
cultivation is what the land needs, for 
I have put all the manure on that I 
could plow under many a time, and 
still not get clover te grow as it ought. 

This year I drilled in my corn and 
ruined my crop, I had a first-class crop 
of weeds. (Too bad.—Ed.) I want to 
say to all who have never had any 
drilled corn, to drill a little for a few 
years, until they find out if it is what 
they want or not, and not put in a 
whole field the first time, as I did. 

Then I have made a mistake in buy- 
ing my horses for the farm, instead of 
raising them. A farmer can raise what 





horses he needs, and never miss the 
feed they eat. But let him take $50 
or $100 out of his pocket and buy a 
horse, and he will miss it and don’t 
you forget it. 

I have also made mistakes in the 
past in not using the cultivator and 
harrow as mueh as I should. I am 
sure cultivation does as much good as 
the manure. But be sure and have the 
manure too, the more the better. 

My watchword is feed your farm 
and it will feed you. Hurrah for The 
Michigan Farmer, the best farm paper 
in the country. Yours for success. 
Jackson Co., Mich. E. S&S DUNBAR. 

(Your idea of cultitation suits us to 
a dot. We have made a mistake in 
years past in not doing more thorough 
work along this line. 

Hope you do not blame us for the 
failure to secure a good yield of corn 
when planted in drills. We commend 
your advice to experiment with a small 
area of drilled corn for a season or 
two, before putting in a large field. 
—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FAILURE IN SEEDING. 


SOWING IN THE FALL—SWINE se: 
TANCE NO GOOD—FOUL WEE 


Thanking Brother Brown fia the 
“liberal space” so kindly effered me in 
the “Blunder Special,” I will try to 
tell about one of the many failures 
that have befallen me. 

Probably but few farmers in this 
section have had more failures in seed- 
ing to clover than we. In August, 1896, 
finding that our seeding was gone, &s 
usual, we tried the experiment of 
plowing up five acres and seeding to 
timothy and clover, 

Right here let me say that this trial 
of sowing medium elover in the fall 
was a complete failure, as such experi- 
ments have always been in former 
trials on this farm and other farms in 
this vicinity. ™ 

This experiment was performed 
alongside of the highway, in order that 
a critical public might see and profit 
thereby. 

The timothy came up after awhile, 
and about the time it got well started 
a couple of hogs came along, looked 
the situation over, and concluded that 
what the greund needed was a thor- 
ough sub-soiling. They accordingly 
busied themselves with this work for 
about three days before we knew what 
was up. 

But, when we saw the result of their 
labors, we found it necessary to re-fit 
and re-sow about an acre om one end 
of the piece. We found also that the 
whole piece was liberally spattered 
with “hog holes,” which had to be 
filled up with a hoe. 

This task fell to the lot of the writer, 
and the frivolous remarks of the ple- 
beian crowd that passed along the 
road, as we did this work, were of too 
light and trifling a nature to be here 
recorded. 

The young timothy wintered over in 
goed shape, and about the first of 
March the piece was again seeded to 
clever, which again failed to catch. 
The timothy grew fairly well, but was 
not far enough advanced to head out 
much. Only a few scattering heads 
showed themselves above a sea of sor- 
rel and other foul weeds too numerous 
to mention. 

Taken as a whole, our experimental 
plot had preduced a crop of most as- 
tonishing variety, and the passers-by 
would gaze in wonder and amazement 
and then ask: “Sabin, what have you 
got here? Is this your meadow?” 
(with painful emphasis on the last 
word.) 

In fact, all classes of people, from 
blacksmith to preacher, united in cast- 
ing scorn and ridicule at the result cf 
this experiment, which was under- 
taken, you understand, mostly for the 
publie good. 

I think it will be quite a while before 
I try another experiment for the bene- 
fit of the public. But perhaps I ought 
not to complain, for history shows that 
derision and ridicule have ever fallen 
te the lot of those who have tried to 
intreduce innovations. 

Still with this sad failure still fresh 
in my mind, I do feel the meed of hu- 
man sympathy. Brother Brown, you 
sympathized with me on a former occa- 
sion, can’t you do so mix 

Calhoun Co., Mich. D. 

(We can truly syteenthine with; io, 
We turned some brood sows on a small 
lot of finely growing clover late in the 
fall in order to keep them from the 
rest ef the swine. 

This little lot was near the barn and 
alongside the road. The writer was 
away from home, and when he re- 
turned, found the brood sows had per- 





formed some irregular ditching, based 
on their own surveys. 

These little patches were “eyesores” 
to us, and the writer wanted his father 
to remove the hogs to some other yard, 
We were called away again, and on 
our return the hogs were “still at it.” 
These holes will look bad next spring, 
but they cannot be helped now.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
OUR MISTAKES AND FAILURES. 


POTATOES ON NEW GRO UND THE PIG 
BUSINESS—CLOYER SEE 

Last spring we plowed up ais acres 
of new ground, fitted it in good shape 
and planted it to potatoes. Of course 
the ground was very uneven and full 
of cradle knolls, with no drainage. 

Our failure was, that we raised no 
potatoes. Se much rain came that the 
water stood in the low places and 
killed the potatoes, Our mistake was 
in planting such a field to potatoes, and 
trusting to the weather. Had the 
weather been right we would have had 
a fine crop. But we took the chances 
and failed. 

We talked about the matter before 
planting and concluded to run the risk. 
We wanted the land subdued, and took 
this way to do it, but fail@i in a crop, 
and did not get the ground subdued 
either. 

Our failure with pigs last spring we 
attribute very largely to our own care- 
lessness, as follows: Sews did not have 
as good quarters as they needed. Corn 
was so cheap that we fed too much of 
it up too near the time of farrowing. 

Had we fed the sows some fat pork, 
when they had the pigs, I belicve we 
would have saved many more. The re- 
sult was that teo close confinement, 
with too much corn, produced an un- 
natural condition of things in the sows, 
and they killed and ate their pigs. 

While we can put part of the blame 
to the weather, in the loss of the potato 
crop, the weather cut no figure in the 
small pig crop. It was all our own 
carelessness, pure and simple, and if 
we fail next spring, it will not be along 
these same lines. 

We also made a mistake with our 
clover. We had 24 acres to cut, and 
intended to clip 12 acres in June and 
let it grow up for seed. We thought 
we would risk it and cut the clover 
early for hay and take chances for 
seed from the whole 24 acres. But rain 
delayed our cutting, and the midge 
spoiled the seed in the whole 24 acres. 

Then, to cap the climax, we were so 
anxious to get the clover cut as soon 
as possible, in order to give the seed 
a good chance, that we cut a large por- 
tion and put it up in cocks to eure out. 

Then came that terrible rain that 
killed our potatoes, and got its work in 
on the hay. The week before had been 
wet, and it cleared off so bright and 
clear that we thought the rain was 
over, and took the chances. The hay 
was entirely ruined, and we drew it 
out and put it on the poorer places of 
the field. 

However, we secured all the hay we 
needed for our own use, and if we had 
saved all the hay I don’t know what 
we would have done with it, as stock 
was so high and scarce that there 
would have been no profit in buying 
and feeding. Hence it has proved ail 
_ in the end, as the land needed 
it. 

My last mistake for record is about 
the hogs again. I made a mistake at 
beth ends of the hog question. The 
mistake at the last end was holding too 
long before selling. Had I sold them 
six weeks sooner, we would have real- 
ized as many dollars for them, and 
would have saved the feed for six 
weeks, besides the time and care. I 
was not alone in this mistake. I had 
lots of company. 

I think that we all hold our hogs too 
long in the fall, as a general thing, and 
lose by it more often than we gain. 

One more mistake I forgot to men- 
tion is in my writing er giving descrip- 
tien of barn plans. This has caused 
me to get a great many inquiries about 
plans, bills of lumber, and lots of other 
things pertaining to barn construction, 
I am out of the business of barn 
building; and cannot bother in answer- 
ing so many letters. Please don’t send 
me any more queries about barns, for 
every neighborhood has a carpenter as 
good as I am, and will give you all 
the information you require. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 

(Certainly friend Cowdrey has lots 
of friends who have “kept company” 
with him in some of these mistakes. 
We speak for ourselves in one or two 
cases, 

In seasons gone by we have fed too 
much corn to young swine. Conse- 
quently we made it a rule one year 





ago to feed very little corn to our 
breeding stock and young pigs. It pays 
to buy bran and fine “middlings,” even 
at $12 per ton, to utilize with skim milk 
for this purpose. 

Our mistake in the pig business was 
in. net keeping more brood sows last 
year. We had such a démand for 
young pigs this season that we .were 
quickly sold out, and had to refuse a 
score or more of orders. 

We have just paid for a_ thirteen 
weeks’ advertisement in the advertis- 
ing columns of The Farmer, stating 
that we had swine for sale. Before the. 
advertising contract had run six weeks 
our stock for sale was all taken. So 
this was a mistake (?) to advertise too 
much, and a failure to raise enough 
pigs to supply the demand.—Ed.) 

Eee 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
AN ALL AROUND FAILURE. 


POTATO BUGS RAMPANT—KILLED BOTH 
tg ae POTATOES—DRILLED CORN 


I think I can add a little to the list 
of failures. We had a very fine piece 
ef ground which we wanted to plant 
to potatoes. It was sod a year ago, and 
we covered the sod heavily with ma- 
nure, plowed, and planted it to corn. 

There was just one-half acre of it, 
and we thought we would plant it to 
potatoes and get a very large crop. 

We fitted it as nice at we could, and 
planted the last of April to early po- 
tatoes, They came up and began to 
grow nicely until the bugs came. We 
fought the bugs, but they still came 
on, and as a last resort we put on Paris 
green. 

This was during those hot days in 
July. We sprinkled them with water, 
in which we put a half teaspoonful of 
Paris green to a pail of water. The 
tops were knee high when this was 
done. 

Twenty-four hours afterwards we 
went down to see how our bug crop 
was coming on, and found we had 
neither bugs nor potatoes. Every vine 
was as dead as though a frost had 
been on them, and we did not have 
one potato on the lot. 

Next we read so much about drilled 
corn yielding so much to the acre, and, 
as we had only a small field to plant, 
about seven acres, we thought we 
would drill it in. We did se, and our 
heavy yield of corn was all stalks and 
no cern. 

We took extra care of it, cultivated 
,it ten times, and hoed it witb a hoe by 
“hand twice, and we got about one hun- 
dred bushels of corn on the seven 
acres. So you see we have made lots 
of failures. In fact, we have failed in 
all our crops except hay and garden 
stuff. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 

(It looks as though your bug medi- 
cine was too strong for both bugs and ~ 
potatoe tops. In our case the Paris 
green was worthless, and had no det- 
rimental effeet on the festive bugs, 
Friend Hodgman used pure arsenic 
mixed with Paris green .and had good 
results. 

We fear we are held to blame for 
sad results in several fields of drilled 
corn, from what some of our brother 
farmers have written us during the 
past season. Friend Hogue’s corn was 
drilled too thick to ear well. Six quarts 
per acre is enough for medium sized 
kernels. 

We suppose some of our friends ex- 
pect.us to state that our drilled corn 
was a failure this season. Instead, it 
was & most excellent crop, ene of the 
best we have had in years. 

We have some objections te drilling, 
but we have more objections to our old 
way of planting by hand. Unless we 
try a cheek-row, two-horse planter for 
an experiment, we shall drill in our 
corn again next season. 

Our failure in the corn field was in 
not keeping down all the weeds in 
the drill rews. During the wet weather 
of the early growing season, the weeds 
got ahead of us in spite of our efforts. 
—Hd.) 


IT WAS RUEUMATISM 


But It Has Been Enti Entirely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








“T was troubled with rheumatism, and 
my friends advised me to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I did so, and the result is: 
that my rheumatism is entirely cured. 
My nephew has also been cured of rheu- 

matism.”” Mrs. EDwARD J. Hicks, Box 
i7e, Station A, Toledo, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
A BLUNDER. 


I would not have The Farmer read- 
ers think one mistake was all I had 
made in the past year. Far from it! 

Making mistakes unknowingly un- 
doubtedly is one of the causes which 
help swell the large number of record- 
ed failures during a year or period of 
years. 

We have had what we may call an 
unseen failure brought to our notice 
just in time, perhaps, to build around 
it, and instead of meeting with possi- 
ble loss (although our present plan has 
proven successful for the past four 
years, we dare not knowingly now go 
on in the same manner as heretofore), 
will adopt a new method and thereby 
stand in a way where we would be 
liable to meet with success ninety-nine 
times out of every hundred. 

While before our method has been 
open to failure, it has kept its distance 

. well in the past, but we dare not trust 
“it in the future, and shall now strive 
to build around it in such a way as to 
make it an impossibility for failure to 
center therein, 

But I fancy you are already wonder- 
ing what it can be. Well, ’tis this: 
We have always advocated the idea of 
a large hog house. And why? 

In the first place, they are less ex- 
pensive and more convenient to feed 
stock in than the individual houses 
seattered around on the farm. 

Then, again, one can keep the main 
yards bedded down and no manure is 
actually lost, as is often the case where 
large individual yards are used. At 
least, that was my idea. 

But experience connected with long 
established plans proves the individual 
house to be superior where a very 
large drove is being kept, although I 
still believe the one main house for the 
average farmer, who only keeps two 
to four brood sows for spring litters, 
to be the ideal thing, simply because I 
have had good success with it. 

Nevertheless, understanding the fea- 
sibility of both plans as I now do, and 
with the increase of my present drove, 
I dare not venture into something that 
specialists would look upon with hor- 
ror, and stand one chance in a hundred 
to-meet with success, when a change 
of methods would reverse the order of 
chances, and failure would only Le 
liable to occur once in a hundred 
times—jf it appeared at all. 

ELIAS F. BROWN. 





STATE ASSOCIATION OF IM- 
PROVED LIVE STOCK BREED- 
ERS. 


: At 9 a. m., in the Senate chamber 
of the State capitol, President Hinds 
called the members of this Association 
to order, and proceeded to read his an- 
nual address, which we give in full: 
Neither time nor tide waits for any 
man. Seven years ago a gathering of 
agriculturists met in the other end of 
this capitol and organized this Associa- 
tion. The spacious hall of the House 
of Representatives was none too large 
to accommodate the gathering. Many 
of the gentlemen present, under the 
conditions of the improved live stock 


industry of that date, had -money to- 


burn. The gentlemen I now have the 
honor of facing have some of the ex- 
pressions of care upon their counte- 
nances, the marks of wear upon their 
garments, and the callouses of labor in 
the grip of their hands. Some of us at 
least are in a struggle to provide need- 
ed revenue during the next ten or fif- 
teen days to so far satisfy the annual 
tax gatherer that he may not during 
the next sixty days sell the very beds 
from under our wives and children, to 
meet the steadily increasing tax bud- 
get. 

In brief, the conditions surrounding 
all classes of agricultural pursuits 
have vastly changed in the last dec- 
ade. We may, however, shake hands 

heartily with ourselves upon the fact 
that probably the agriculturist who 
makes fine stock breeding a part of his 
A&industries is undoubtedly reaping a 
Abetter reward for his toil than any oth- 
“Mer class of agriculturists. We should, 
however, now and at once, cease to 
look and wait for the good times clam- 
orously heralded as coming on the 
morrow or at some future date. We 
should at once recognize the fact that 
the dawn of the day of permanently, 
changed conditions for the producing 





classes of this country is upon us, and 
that it is here to stay. Up to date the 
agricultural class, who stand at the 
very foundation of all national and 
state prosperity, are practically the 
only business class who have substan- 
tially paid one hundred cents to the 
dollar upon their contracts to pay. 
This enviable reputation will beyond 
doubt pass from them unless they ac- 
cept at once of the changed business 
conditions in this country and apply 
carefully matured business plans to 
their agricultural operations. It must 
no longer be truthfully said that the 
“fool farmer” thinks through his 
boots. He must confine his delibera- 
tions to that part of his physical 
anatomy which he carries immediately 
under his hat. He must, in his daily 
rounds, not only travel with his eyes 
open, but he must certainly see and 
carefully note what he is looking at. 
He must study and ape the business 
ways of the successsful manufacturer. 
He must make his plant so adapted to 
the use of the best agricultural ma- 
chinery that it is worthy of the name 
farm. He must then use in his busi- 
ness such modern machinery as will 
result in a minimum of manual labor 
performing a maximum amount of 
farm work. Go into the factory of a 
successful manufacturer today and 
watch a piece of mechanism new and 
in good order, which with five opera- 
tives turns off a given amount of prod- 
uct in a day. Convince the manager 
that you can replace the expensive 
machine with another which will turn 
off the same amount of product in a 
day with four operatives, and he will 
at once throw the belt off the running 
machine, stand it aside as useless in 
his business, let its bearings rust and 
start your machinery in its place By 
the same token the farmer who is 
growing wheat somewhat extensively, 
and has one or more twine binders in 
good order and working well, which 
cut five, five and one-half, or even six 
feet, and deliver the bundles where 
tied, to have a reasonable assurance 
of producing wheat that will annually 
sell for more than it costs, must park 
his twine binders and replace them 
with seven-foot binders that deliver 
the bundles in windrows and_ piles, 
thereby dispensing with at least one 
operator to each machine, besides cut- 
ting a much larger acreage per ma- 
chine per day. 

The farmer who has his plant so 
well adapted. to the purpose that he 
can grow and deliver potatoes on the 
cars at a cost certainly not to exceed 
nine cents per bushel, and he regularly 
gets ten cents or more per bushel for 
them, can long remain a potato grower 
and cannot only settle with the tax 
gatherer promptly, but possibly with 
some degree of complacency meet the 
demands of the tax title shark who, 
under the operation of a most unjust 
and infamous law, acquires a tax title 
for a mere pittance to some part or all 
of his farm through inadvertance. or 
carelessness of the owner at some 
time. But the farmer who grows po- 
tatoes, under defective management, 
and with lack of proper appliances, at 
an annual cost on cars of eleven cents, 
and regularly sells them at ten cents, 
must inevitably in the course of events 
lose his entire business. Thus we see 
that the lines of demarcation, under 
modern business conditions, between 
eminent success and absolute failure, 
are not only running parallel, but are 
also running remarkably close to each 
other, For instance, I suppose and 
will assume that there are a score or 
more of successful wagon manufac- 
tories now running in Michigan. I 
hazard nothing in saying that the suc- 
cess of each and all of them is due 
solely to the study and careful saving 
of cost of small items, brought about 
largely by the use of the best mod- 
ern machinery adapted to their wants. 
To the wagon manufacturer wood and 
steel are his raw material. The ad- 
vance of a dollar per thousand feet for 
the former and a half cent per pound 
for the latter would by no means stop 
the wheels of his industry. But sup- 
pose the last legislature had enacted 
a law that on and after July 1 last, all 
nut and bolt machinery should cease 
to run, and that the necessary bolts 
and nuts for his business should be 


- gut and threaded by the hand tap and 


die. The increased cost of manual la- 
bor necessarily brought about by this 
change of manufacturing a_ vehicle, 
would be much more than the manu- 
facturer’s profit per vehicle, and the 
Michigan wagon factories would have 
been compelled to bank the fires in 
their arches and let manufactories of 
other climes, not so prescribed, manu- 
facture such vehicles as might be re- 
quired in the Michigan wagon traffic, 





The lesson I wish to draw from this 
presumptive case I desire to apply to 
those farmers who without law or 
other oppression continue to use out 
of date tools, methods, and things, in 
their operations, that make their an- 
nual output cost more than it sells for. 
It would undoubtedly be a good busi- 
ness scheme if the agriculturalist own- 
ing a ripe, finished, square government 
forty acres of farm land which 
he intended to plant to giant grass— 
corn—next spring, and had the small 
narrow ordinary farm tools, to deliver 
his narrow harrows for immediate 
shipment to the heathen, and buy a 
modern harrow making a rod or more 
sweep, and when his field was plowed 
ready for fitting, put his wide harrow 
behind four good active farm horses, 
presumably Percheron grades, abreast, 
with a single driver. This man with 
this outfit can fit this forty-acre field 
in the next two days, and in the fol- 
lowing two days, with a rapid walking 
road team, a pair of 16-hand horses, 
probably sired by a Hambletonian 
stallion, in front of a modern corn- 
planter and check-rower, the same 
man could plant the field in a better 
manner and rowed both ways more 
correctiy than it could be done with 
out of date methods. Thus we see how 
possible it is to fit from the plowed 
furrows and properly plant forty acres 
of corn with four days manual labor, 
or an average of ten acres per man 
per day. This saving of cost on this 
corn field alone as compared to the or- 
dinary methods to say nothing of pre- 
vious and subsequent saving by the 
use of proper machinery on ripe farm 
land, makes a sum satisfactory to the 
ordinary manufacturer as annual 
profit, on a business requiring a capital 
equivalent to that invested in this 
farm forty and the teams and tools 
needed to work it. 

We have thus far been comparing 
back numbers or out of date methods 
of crop making or growing, with up 
to date methods of performing the 
same feat. In other words, we have 
been considering scrub methods as 
largely practiced in crop growing. For- 
tunately, in our State mixed agricul- 
ture is the rule, where live stock hus- 
bandry is carried on with other agri- 
cultural pursuits. In this line espe- 
cially is it highly essential that improv- 
ed breeds be generally diffused in order 
to make a reasonable return for labor 
and thought required in this branch 
of agriculture, and to the breeders of 
improved stock must the agriculturist 
regularly resort for the materials es- 
sential to the production of such stock 
as will sell to the consumer for a profit 
above its cost. The last market quota- 
tions from the Chicago stock yards, 
the most extensive live stock market 
on the globe, shows that bullocks, 
steers, in representative sales brought 
from three cents per pound to five and 
one-half cents per pound. It is plainly 
evident that if the grower, the manu- 
facturer of the five and one-half cents 
bullock made but a reasonable profit 
in growing his steer, the grower of the 
steer fetching half that money is on 
the high road to ruin. Yet there are 
many more of the cheap ones grown 
than the higher priced ones. 

One of the particularly satisfying 
things connected with membership in 
this Association is that in the case of 
all the sales of high priced stock, or I 
might go farther and say that in all 
eases where live stock is sold for satis- 
factory prices, no matter what the 
stock may be, whether hovses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry, or pet stock, 
the animal always carries along the 
distinguishing marks that it is a de- 
scendant or grade from some of the 
different breeds of improved live stock. 
No native or scrub or sport from same 
ever leads, or even marches near the 
front, of this successful sale proces- 
sion. 

While the cloud called finance has 
too much glitter and not enough sil- 
ver in its lining to make such a bow 
of promise as the tiller of the soil 
and the gatherer of its products might 
desire, yet on the whole the outlook 
for the agriculturists such as we, is 
much more promising than when we 
met a year ago. 

We have in this country and in this 
State the facilities, and the men and 
women of caliber sufficient to produce 
the finest of improved live stock. I do 
not recall that as yet we have exploit- 
ed a distinctly American breed of im- 
proved cattle. We have grown the for- 
eign breeds to the highest perfection. 
We have originated many breeds or 
families of poultry of the highest mer- 
it. We have produced among horses 
the standard-bred trotter which is ac- 
knowledged in all countries today as 
the highest type and fleetest light har- 





ness horse in existence. We present 
the American Merino sheep today as a 
wool-bearing animal without a peer. 
This animal has been produced from 
known materials by Yankee industry 
and skill, with care and selection from 
ancestors that were absolutely inferior 
as wool producing creatures. 

We have exploited the Poland-China 
hog, by the compounding of ingredi- 
ents known and unknown and by selec- 
tions and line breeding have determin- 
ed his outlines and markings after so 
distinct a type, and he breeds so true 
to the type, that all swine-growers 
recognize him at sight. While this 
strictly America® hog is yet practically 
unknown except.as a pork product in 
foreign countries, yet in this country, 
the greatest of all pork-producing 
countries, when the best hogs grown 
are rounded up for inspection, he in- 
variably appears among the leaders. 

A single other instance I may now 
cite to show that we are engaged in 
a work where American skill may tri- 
umph over its foreign sample. The 
fact is that this year an American bred 
Shropshire buck lamb, an English 
breed of sheep, has won first honors 
at all our leading State Fairs in com- 
petition with the best imported speci- 
mens that money could buy. This 
lamb was bred in Ohio and was shown 
by an Illinois breeder. 

As breeders of improved live stock 
we are also, or at least should be, util- 
izers of improved methods and ma- 
chinery in our agricultural pursuits. 
We may also note and with profit re- 
member that seeds and plants as well 
as specimens of live stock may be 
vastly improved by selection and care 
with seed. I do not remember, in a 
somewhat extended experience, of 
meeting many men who were persist- 
ently trying to enlarge the kernel of 
their corn. Many, very many, were 
with success trying to increase the 
length of the ear. For nearly a quarter 
of a century I have been trying to hold 
well to the length of the ear, and at 
the same time increase the size of the 
kernel. This persistence has been fol- 
lowed by somewhat surprising results, 
The cob has been somewhat lengthen- 
ed and the rows of kernels maintained 
and somewhat increased. The size of 
the kernel has been increased from 
year to year, so that twice during the 
last ten years the disks in the planter 
have required changing for larger 
ones. We have now reached a turn in 
the road. No planter now manufactur- 
ed carries a disk large enough to de- 
liver the next year’s seed, and I must 
have a special set constructed for the 
purpose. 

We have in a somewhat rambling 
manner touched upon several points 
more or less familiar, and would fol- 

it with this summary of conclu- 
sions: That the season of booms in 
thoroughbred stock is fairly and prob- 
ably permanently passed. That im- 
proved stock will steadily sell for 
much, very much, more than unim- 
proved stock of the same _ species. 
That the members of this Association 
are competent to produce or raise as 
good specimens of the particular spe- 
cies of animals they are growing, as 
was the foundation stock with which 
they started, and that with persistent 
and intelligent effort, it is within the 
bounds of possibility to breed a better 
specimen of animal than any they ever 
bought. That under vastly changed 
conditions in this country so far as 
the producer is concerned, we must be 
satisfied with a lower scale of prices 
for our product than we were formerly 
accustomed to. That the breeder of 
improved stock, by the adoption of up 
to date methods in his business, can 
still find a market for his surplus at 
some profit above cost. That only im- 
proved stock -grown under improved 
methods will always sell for a profit 
above cost. 

(Concinded next week.) 


It Costs You Nothing 


To Test its Wonderful Merit. 








Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discov- 
ery of the eminent physician and scien- 
tist and as such is not recommended for 
everything. It is distinctly a kidney and 
bladder remedy and has been so’ wonder- 
fully successful in quickly curing even 
the most distressing cases of these disor- 
ders that if you wish to Prove its won- 
derful merits you may have a sample 
bottle and a book of valuable information 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Men- 
tion Michigan Farmer and send your ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. This liberal offer appearing in this 
paper is a guarantee of genuineness. The 
regular sizes are sold by druggists, price 
fifty cents and one dollar. 
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A GOOD DEAL OF ROT. 














A writer in one of our agricultural 
cotemporaries takes up a good deal of 
space in eulogizing Justin Morgan and 
the Morgan horse, and, in doing so, 
makes some statements which are 
very wide of the truth, Thus, he says: 

“No horse that ever lived stamped on 
his descendants so many valuable char- 
acteristics as Justin Morgan, the founder 
of the family of Morgan horses. We say 
this remembering Hambletonian I, and 
all the speedy descendants that are credit- 
ed to him. Hambletonian has never been 
accused of being a pretty horse and a 
good many of his descendants resemble 


him in shape. 

“The origin of Justin Morgan is un- 
known, though he had, probably, thor- 
ough blood in him. He was the ideal of 
equine beauty; his every movement 
showed grace, strength and spirit, and his 
magnificent mane and tail, fine in tex- 
ture and falling in rippling waves, added 
to his beauty.” 

While Justin Morgan showed great 
prepotency as a sire, it is nonsense to 
say that no other horse ever equalled 
him in that respect. Hambletonian L., 
we presume the writer refers to Ham- 
bletonian 10, shows his prepotency so 
strongly in his fourth generation of 
descendants, from all classes of mares, 
that they can frequently be picked out 
at a glance. Then as to breeding: We 
never heard it disputed that the sire 
of Justin Morgan was the thorough- 
bred horse True Briton. It is true his 
dam’s breeding has been disputed, but 
the general belief is that she was by 
a grand-daughter of Imp. Wildair, also 
a thoroughbred. As a rule, with Mor- 
gan breeders, dams do not count; there 
being no Morgan mares to mate with 
‘Justin, his descendants could only 
contain a portion of his blood, hence 
a Morgan pedigree is one that traces 
to Justin Morzan throtigh the sires. 
Of course some Morgan sires were 
bred to mares descended from Justin 
Morgan, and these are called inbred 
Morgans. It will be seen, however, 
that they carry a good deal of other 
than Morgan blood. Then the writer 
continues: 

“At the recent horse show in New York 
a descendant of Justin Morgan called 
forth the following praise from Harper’s 
Weekly, a very conservative journal, 
which never gives praise unless it is fairly 
due. It says: ‘This chestnut gelding, Von 
Harbinger, is certainly the sensational 
horse of the show. Even that grand horse 
Coxey had to take second place when he 
came against the great horse from 
Maine.’ ” 

Here is a horse tracing to Almont, 
without a particle of Morgan blood, 
and all the credit is given to the Mor- 
gans because his dam traced to the 
Eton Horse. The Eton Horse was 
sired by the Avery Horse, he by a dun 
horse of unknown blood, and out of 
a mare by Sherman Morgan. The dam 
of the Eton Horse was by Winthrop 
Messenger, a horse without any Mor- 
gan blood. Now, there is a Morgan 
pedigree for you. The Eton Horse 
had just 25 per cent of the blood of 
Sherman Morgan, which horse was by 
Justin Morgan out of an unknown 
dam, so Sherman Morgan was a half- 
blood Morgan, and the Eton Horse had 
25 per cent of the blood of this half- 
blood! Yet Harbinger is claimed as a 
Morgan! It looks as if the finding of 
a hair of Justin Morgan’s tail in a 
barn would make all the horses on 
that farm Morgans. It is the baldest 
kind of falsification, whether perpe- 
trated by the writer in question, or the 
reporter of Harper’s Weekly. 





HOW A GUIDELESS WONDER 
WAS DISCOVERED. 





The man who first trained the pacer 
Happy Jack, who is now known as a 
“guideless wonder,” tells the follow- 
ing story of how he first started in 
the guideless business: “Happy Jack 
was a buggy, sulky and bicycle smash- 
er, a bolter and a runaway. He tried 
my patience sorely for a week. One 
morning he ran away twice, wreck- 
ing his sulky. I lost my temper, per- 
haps, and said: ‘All right, if you want 
to run away, run; but you will break 
no more sulkies.’ I took him out of 
the shafts and he stood on the track, 
hobbled for the pacing gait, for he 
was an unreliable beast that had’ to 
wear them, and then I gave him a 
lash across the quarters with a whip, 
and then a wonderful thing happened. 
He plunged and reared for a moment, 
and then settling down to a pace, 
started dewn the track like a cyclone. 
The boys stood with open mouths. I 
have seen free horses, even young 





colts, that have not been broken, go 
perfectly for irregular distances, but 
this craek-brained disgrace to the turf, 
as I then thought, paced out his mile 
with the precision of an old cam- 
paigner under the guidance of a Budd 
Doble. Then he went into the guide- 
less business, with what great success 
all now know.” .. 


0 
BRAN FOR COLTS. 





An English breeder recommends that 
bran be fed liberally to colts as soon 
as they can digest it. He says that a 
mixture of corn, oats and bran will 
supply lime and phosphoric acid with 
the nitrogen required for making 
muscle as well as the starch and fat 
for vital heat. Two pounds of linseed 
meal given through the week will 
serve to regulate the bowels and aid 
the skin to throw off the waste matter 
of the system. Strange as it is, few 
breeders realize that the skin, with its 
thousands of small openings, or pores, 
as they are called, through the perspi- 
ration gets rid of more waste matter 
than the bowels. In the conditioning 
of horses this is a most important mat- 
ter and too often overlooked by the 
trainer. If the skin is not in good con- 
dition, the kidneys have double work 
to do, and if this is continued for any 
length of time the breeder will find 
that he has a permanently injured ani- 
mal. Too much importance, cannot be 
attached to this most material part of 
the economy of animal life. Oily food 
has a direct action on the pores of the 
skin and keeps open so that the 
perspiration can escape without any 
trouble, or in any way conflicting with 
the work of the rest of the organs. On 
the other hand, if the bowels are not 
carefully looked after it will be found 
that the skin is shouldering most of 
the work, and trouble is bound to 
come. Linseed oil for a medicine when 
it is absolutely necessary and the meal 
for food cannot be praised too highly. 
If it becomes necessary to give medi- 
cine call in a veterinarian and do as 
he directs. The schools are now send- 
ing out men who know their business 
and who are capable of prescribing for 
the ills of horse flesh. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Abnet, by Ambassador, was bred in 
Michigan, and has been sold to parties 
at Bologna, Italy. Price, $3,000 

Charles Fleischmann has shipped 
his entire breeding stable of trotters, 
comprising thirty-two head, from New 
Jersey to Austria. 


A statistician has figured out that 
92 per cent of all the 2:10 trotters, and 
84 per cent of all the 2:10 pacers carry 
the blood of Hambletonian 10. 


There are twenty-eight stallions 
which have twelve representatives in 
the 2:20 list, and about a dozen with 
eleven. Electioneer leads with forty- 
two trotters, and Onward is second 
with twenty-eight trotters and: seven 
pacers. 

It turns out that the great two-year? 
old Hamburg was sold to Marcus 
Daly, and that he did not pay $60,000 
for him. Daly says that he paid all 
that was asked, but preferS not mak- 
ing the price public. It is believed 
that the price was $41,000. 


Stranger, now seventeen years old, 
by Washington, dam Goldsmith Maid, 
2:14, was sold at auction in New York 
last week, and brought $1,550. He goes 
to Austria. Stranger, who is the sire 
of Col. Kuser, 2:12%, Ballona, 2:11%, 
Boodle, 2:1214, Cebolla, 2:14%4, Broom- 
al, 2:15, and Hazel Dell, 2:15, never 
sired a pacer. This fact probably led 
to his purchase by the Austrian party. 
After the sale the purchaser was of- 
fered $3,500 by a Californian for the 
horse, but the offer was declined. 

Missouri is the only state which has 
a law against ringers. The offense 
is punished by a term in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Messrs. Graham Bros., of Ontario, 
who exhibited Royal Standard at the 
Chicago Horse Show, are out with a 
letter to C. K. Garrard, secretary of 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, 
in which they say: “Some time before 
the time set for the show Mr. Gal- 
braith, an accredited agent of yours, 
called upon Robert Graham with a re- 
quest that he would make some en- 
tries. .He pointed out that according 
to the conditions of the prize list, Roy- 
al Standard was not eligible. He an- 
swered that the English certificate 
which: he possessed would be accepted. 
Accordingly the entry was sent and 
the horse competed with the most sat- 
isfactory results. When Mr. Graham 
returned home from New York two 
weeks after the show, he was confront- 





ed with the dispatch in which you 
stigmatize Royal Standard as a fraud 
and also charge us with conniving with 
one of the board officials to consum- 
mate a fraud. Not enly has a great in- 
justice been done our horse, but a 
serious aspersion has been made upon 
our good name. We did not connive, 
either singly or collectively, with any 
man to commit a fraud, as you charge; 
nor can Royal Standard by any 
reasoning be termed a ‘ringer. We 
therefore request, first, that your board 
will rescind its resolution disqualifying 
our horse; secondly, that you will with- 
out delay forward us a check for all 
moneys won; thirdly, that you, sir, im- 
mediately retract your statement re- 
garding ourselves and our horse; and, 
fourthly, that you cause the retraction 
to be published in the same papers and 
in the same way as the original state- 
ments, which we are forced to charac- 
terize as slanderous, appear 
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MICHIGAN MERINO SHEEP- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association met on Tuesday of 
last week in the Hudson House, Lan- 
sing, and was well attended. Presi- 
dent A, A. Wood was in the chair, and 
after calling the meeting to order, de- 
livered an address, which we give 
herewith: 

Members of the Michigan Merino Sheep- 
Breeders’ Association—Another year has 
passed, and again we have assembled 
for the purpose of attending to the busi- 
ness of the association, of reviewing the 
work of the past, and planning that for 
the coming year, and for mutual encour- 
agement. 

Since we last met, when only a faint 
forecast of what has come was _ seen, 
many circumstances have conduced to 
our welfare and prosperity. 

It will be seen from the reports of our 
Secretary and Treasurer that we have 
reason to be proud of our condition, both 
financially and numerically. We can 
congratulate ourselves that, during the 
depressing and discouraging times of free 
wool, we sustained our organization, 
which is now strong and vigorous, with 
money in the treasury; that the best and 
choicest of cur flocks are still maintained, 
and ready to respond to the growing de- 
mand from all the world for fine weol 
sheep; and that, like the hardy and long- 
lived Merino we breed, we are ready to 
continue breeding the greatest and best- 
wooled sheep in the world. 

While it is to be regretted that some 
of our members lost faith and dropped 
by the wayside, nevertheless the ma- 
jority of them, especially those who have 
been in the business longest, are still 
with us, and ready to share the reward 
of protection and prosperity. 

During the past year we have issued 
volume 3 complete, all the flocks and 
produce which are registered being pub- 
lished up to, and including, the year 
1895, and the volume has already been 
placed in the hanas of the members, 
This volume is a very neat, concise and 
well-arranged book, with the pedigrees 
in a convenient form for reference, For 
the completion of this arduous and pains- 
taking task we should render thanks to 
our efficient Secretary, Mr. E. N. Ball. 
Throughout the dull times, with the 
sheep industry badly depressed, we have 
kept up our register, and have published 
a volume, or a part of a volume, every 
two years, a thing which has been done 
by no other state Merino sheep-breeders’ 
association; and we are abundantly able 
to maintain our reputation of keeping 
at the head of the procession by issuing 
a volume, or a part of a volume, during 
the coming year, thus bringing the pub- 
lication of the registration of our flocks 
up to 1898. 

As the present rules were formula.ed 
some years since, and new conditions 
have since arisen, I respectfully call your 
attention to the advisability of the ap- 
pointment of a committee to revise the 
rules, : 

Since we last met a tariff law, on the 
protective plan, has been enacted by Con- 
gress, in an attempt to fulfill the prom- 
ises made hy the Republican party in 
1896. This law is of special importance to 
American Merino sheep-breeders, and 
wool-growers in general, because of its 
sections relating to the tariff on wool. 
The wool-growers were promised ample 
protection on woo: by tne Kepublica-s, 
and had a right to expect, when that 
party gained possession of the reins of 
government, that the interests of wool- 
growers would be well cared for; but to 
say that in the Dingley bill ample protec- 
tion is placed on wool is hardly true, un- 
less, perhaps, it may be ample for the 
manufacturer, which it undoubtedly is. 
But it is the same old story: It was the 
manufacturers’ expert, their represent- 
ative, Mr. S. N. D. North, wao was called 
upon by the Ways and Means Committee 
ot the House, and the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, to help tnem in form- 
ing a wool schedule. Little wonder is it, 
then, that the wool schedule was made in 
the interests of the manufacturer, and, 
while pretending, on the tace, tu give 
ample protection to the wool-grower, it 
left innumerable loop-holes by which the 
importer could avoid the payment of 
duties which are seemingly imposed by 
the law. The — loop-hole, which 
is the most beneficial to the manufacturer, 
and at the same time the most injurious 
to the wool-grower, and especially the 
Merino wool-grower, is that which per- 
mits skirted wool to come in at the same 
duty as unskirted, in spite of the efforts 
made by a few of the wool-growers to 
have this evil remedied. Special credit 
and thanks are due Mr. Robert Gibbons 
for his untiring and ceaseless efforts to 
have a skirting clause inserted in the 
Dingley bill. It was at his suggestion 
that a skirted fleece was made and sent 
to Washington in order to show tne sen- 
ators what a skirted fleece was, and how 
much loss the admission of skirted foreign 
woel at the same duty as_ unskirted 
meant to the Ameriean wool-grower. 
There are other loop-holes, in favor of the 
manufacturer, which I need not mention. 
The tariff is not what we expec nor 
indeed, what it should be; but still it is 
far better than free wool, and that the 
a afforded wool by the Dingley 

ill is a great help to the wool-grower 
no ene can deny. 

After all is done, however, the wool- 
growers have few to blame except them- 
selves, iusad they united and fought for 
their interests as did the manufacturers, 
the wool-growers might have had an 
equal share with the manufacturers in the 
adjustment of the wool schedule. But 
kaany ef the wool-grewers said, ‘We 
have our representatives and senators 
dewn at Washington to look after our 
interests; they understand what we want, 

should make an extra effort in our 
behalf, since wool-growing is ae ot the 
t is 





all very true, and we had every reason to 
expect them to look after our interests. 
But we were doomed to disappointment. 
Here, as everywhere else, a business that 
depends upon those who have little or 
no interest in its welfare, will be, at least, 
a@ partial failure, as it has proven in this 
instance, The other great interests of our 
State were not satisfied with leaving the 
settlement of the tariff entirely to our 
congressmen and senators, but sent their 
Own special representatives to Wasbing- 
ton to bring every possible influence to 
bear in favor of their industries. 

But while the others were busy, the 
wool-growcrs, apparently as quiet and 
docile as their flocks, trusted in our legis- 
lators, and did not deem it necessary to 
send representatives to look after their 
interests, and thus left the field clear fo 
their omnipresent foes—the wool manu- 
facturers. 

However, there is one man in this great 
State of ours, and an honored member of 
our association, who had interest enough 
in the welfare of the wool-growers, and 
in his own State, to exert his efforts in 
trying to’ obtain justice for the weol- 
grower; he has always been our staunch 
friend, and is as well acquainted with our 
needs as any man in the country, and in 
the time of need he did not hesitate to 
bring his influence to bear upon legisla- 
tors in our interest. It was my good for- 
tune to accompany the gentleman to 
Washington last spring, where we went 
te urge upon the senators the necessity 
ef giving the wool-grower sufficient tariff 
to amply protect the sheep industry. The 
courteous treatment, and respectful at- 
teniion given us was evidence of his in- 
fluence. The wool-growers of the country 
are under obligations to this gentleman 
for his persistent efforts in their behalf 
in obtaining a wool tariff which is of any 
benefit to the wool-grower. You are all 
aware that we refer to the Hon. John T. 
Rich. 

But in spite of the fact that we did 
not obtain the protection that we expect- 
ed, Providence seems to favor us by a 
union of circumstances. During the past 
few years all the world has taken a coarse 
wool cross, and the available quantity of 
fing wool has greatly diminished. Then, 
further, a severe drouth in Australia this 
year has decreased the wool supply of 
that country 25 per cent, so it is estimated. 
Again, fashion has begun to demand finer 
goods, and thus a demand for fine wool 
is ereated. So it will be seen that the 
prospect of the American Merino sheep- 
breeder is very bright, and the day of his 
prosperity seems but to have just dawned. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and also the Seecretary’s 
and Treasurer’s reports. From the 
former we learn that there are in good 
standing 67 members, of which 5 are 
new, and 12 others have not yet paid 
fees. The lamb fees of 1897 amounted 
to $103.55, which accounts for 690 
lambs at 15 cents each. The number 
shows a gratifying increase over the 
past four years, The Treasurer, Mr. 
Van Gieson, reported $350 in the treas- 
ury, with which to start the new year. 

Mr. D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blanc, 
followed with an address, in the course 
of which he sketched the history of the 
Association, the goed it had done in 
broadening out its members, and dif- 
fusing knowledge of the art of breed- 
ing and caring for sheep, andthe strong 
influence for godd it had by bringing 
breeders together to exchange views 
regarding matters pertaining to their 
business. He predicted prosperity to 
those who kept right at work improv- 
ing their flocks. The prospects were 
never brighter than at this very mo- 
ment, 

Mr. Ball was called on, and said he 
did not know as Merino breeders need- 
ed much encouragement at present. 
He can grow Merino wool at 15 cents 
per lb., and when it brought that price 
there would always be those who 
wanted Merino sheep, He spoke of the 
difficulty of improving the Merino, 
especially during the last four or five 
years. Improvers have not always re- 
ceived the benefit of their work. At 
present the West wanted large smooth 
Merinos, and many were breeding for 
them. As far as Michigan was con- 
cerned she was in better shape than 
any other State. Her Association was 
the strongest and in the best condition. 
Would not think it best to put a great 
deal of money into Merinos as a specu- 
lation. He thought breeders should 
have an ideal, and then stick to it. He 
believed in the American Merino of the 
American Merino type. It is the great- 
est wool-bearer known, and must al- 
ways be in demand. 

George W. Stuart said he was pres- 
ent for the social results of the Asso- 
ciation, as he had sold his Merinos. 
The association with such men as col- 
prise the breeders of Merinos in Michi- 
gan was of great value to him. 

Peter Voorhies, of Pontiac, reverred 
to the class of sheep wanted. There 
were two distinct types—one the De- 
laine, a large smooth sheep with a long 
staple of wool; the other a heavier 
fleeced sheep of the American Merino 
type, with considerable oil in the fieece, 
a streng blecky form, and a staple of 
about 2% inches in length. He was 
keeping a flock of each to meet the de- 
mand, In referring to the tariff he 
said there were several points which 
worked against the American wool- 


grower. One was the admission of 
skirted fleeces, skirted so as to be prac- 
tically sorted, and the other was allow- 
ing noils, scoured short-stapled wool, 
to come in as waste at a low rate of 
duty. He would like to see these fea- 
tures changed. 

Robert Gibbons, of The Michigan 
Farmer, was called on to tell what he 
knew of the work done by Michigan 
wool-growers and breeders in the late 
tariff struggle. We will give what he 
said in another issue, merely remark- 
ing that the two skirted fleeces sent 
to Washington were on exhibition. 
These fleeces were purchased by the 
Association, and on motion of Mr. 
Ball, presented to A. H. Zenner, of De- 
troit, for the active interest he had 
shown, and aid given wool-growers in 
the arrangement of the wool schedule. 

On motion, Robert Gibbons was 
elected an honorary member for life of 
the Association, in appreciation of his 
work for the wool-growers. 

Rule 11 of the Association was 
changed to read as follows: A fee of 
$5.00 per head shall be paid for the 
registration of all rams not recorded, 
and bred or owned by persons not 
‘members of this Association. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, A. A. 
Wood, Saline; Vice-President, H. R. 
Dewey, Grand Blanc; Secretary, BE. N. 
Ball, Hamburg; Treasurer, Thomas 
Van Gieson, Clinton. Directors: L. 
W. Barnes, Byron; Wm. Ball, Ham- 
burg; P. Voorhies, Jr., Pontiac; F. L. 
Corbin, Lansing; C. BE. Lockwood, 
Washington, Mich. Pedigree Commit- 
tee: D. P. Dewey, Grand Blanc; W. 
E. Boyden, Delhi Mills; E. W. Hardy, 
Howell. . 

The Association then adjourned. 





SHEEP IN MONTANA. 





A correspondent of Ranche and 
Range, published at Seattle, has the 
following to say regarding the condi- 
tion of sheep husbandry in the State 
of-Montana: 

The sheep business is very different 
here from the same business in the 
Eastern and Middle states. We have 
some features not enjoyed by the farm- 
ers of the East, but they, on the other 
hand, have some decided advantages 
over us. How would an Ohio or Mich- 
igan farmer like to feel that he might, 
any day, lose 20 sheep? How would 
he feel if he knew that he might lose 
500, even with the most careful herd- 
ing? I lost 130 sheep in 10 minutes, 
some time since, from an attack by 
wolves. A neighbor lost, during a 
severe storm, 2,500 sheep. Our wool 
nets us about half the price which the 
Ohio man obtains for his. On the 
other hand, we have far less disease 
among sheep; we feed nothing the 
year ’round except during a severe 
storm, and then only the wild hay cut 
in the immediate region. It is, how- 
ever, the custom to feed oats to rams 
during December. Our range is on un- 
surveyed government land for which 
we do not pay and, of course, to which 
we have no title; still it is not usual 








for others to infringe upon our ac- 
knowledged territory. 

Five years ago, nearly all the sheep 
bred here were of the Vermont Span- 
ish Merino blood, the purpose, of 
course, being to get a heavy crop of 
wool; but since that time, nearly every 
flock has been bred to coarser sires. At 
that time, say in 1892, there was, to 
my taste, not an edible sample of mut- 
ton to be found. Many people settled 
down to the belief that mutton was 
poor food, myself among the number; 
while to-day, we have the most ex- 
quisite mutton, and the old opinion is 
wholly changed. We frequently have 
venison and antelope meat, but most 
people prefer the mutton fattened on 
the wild grasses of our ranges, to 
either. The most prominent breeds 
now in vogue here are Cotswolds, 
Shropshires, Oxford Downs and Lin- 
colns. Sires of half or three-quarters 
blood of the above breeds are usually 
preferred to pure blood, as they are 
more hardy and produce sheep with 
heavier fleeces than these springing 
from pure bred sires. At the same 
time, there must be some Merino blood 
left in the flock, There are many peo- 
ple in the sheep business who lack 
steadiness of character, who, there- 
fore, pursue one pet idea after another 
to their cost. One year there is no 
sheep but the Cotswold, the next year 
they are wild about Delaines; one year 
they must have early lambs, the next 
year they want later lambs than their 
neighbor; one year they decide to shear 
two months earlier than usual. I be- 
lieve that the man who carries a 
steady head, who has lambs come as 
near May 1 as possible; who has his 
sheep sheared early in June and, above 
all, sees to it that good reliable men 
herd ~his sheep, and then carefully 
watches his herders, is the man who, 
in the long run, will come out best in 
the sheep business. 

EES Oe 


Frank P. Bennett, vice-president of 
the National Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
tion, and who should know something 
about sheep says in the last issue of 
his paper that “the common American 
Merino ram to-day weighs 100 Ibs., 
and the best American Rambouillet 
rams weigh from 200 to 270 Ibs.” 
Those figures show Bennett’s great 
knowledge of sheep. Who among the 
breeders of American Merinos in Ver- 
mont, New York, Michigan or Ohio, 
are using stock rams of 100 Ibs? It 
is safe to say not one. Very few are 
using rams under 150 lbs., and most 
of the best breeders are using rams of 
160 to 175 lbs. That is where they 
are fully matured and in full fleece. 
We don’t believe there is an American- 
bred Rambouillet in existence weigh- 
ing 270 Ibs., nor do we believe Bennett 
ever saw one weighing 250 lbs. 


during the winter months 
about the farm lands of 
Nebraska, Iowa and Mis- 
: souri. POST YOUR- 
SELF how to get acheap 


home in a prosperous, 
healthy a. The “Corn Belt,”’a monthly 
paper, handsomely 


illustrated, is full of infor- 
mation concerning western farm lands. 








Send 
25 cents for a year’s subscription to “The Corn 
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The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


Fer Poultrymen 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
sid are of sheet steel 


es and 
— Front, doer and hearth of cast iron. 


ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
try; and with an extra 


es for whieh a large a is desired. 
lion, $12 ; 


Sold on installments if desired. 
pt dd yea a beok, ‘Cooking Food for Stock,” 
w we will send free if you mention this 
publication when you write. 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
557 Temple Court, New York 








Belt,”’ 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


me ‘ 


Cooker 
water Healer 


50 gal, size, $6 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 


Guaranteed just as represented in the 
illustration or money will be refunded. 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 

eon ey r 
GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
fect draft. The whole thing shows goo-! judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 
Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. 


Newport P. O., R. I., June r8th, 1897, 
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Farmers" €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, North New- 
burg; A. L. Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, 
Highland; A. P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 
All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 











MISTAKES AND FAILURES. 





It was with some misgivings that 
we announced two weeks ago that this 
issue of this department would be de- 
voted to a record of mistakes and fail- 
ures in farmers’ club work as seen by 
our many correspondents. The farm- 
ers’ club movement has met with phe- 
nomenal success in Michigan, The 
most enthusiastic worker never dared 
venture a prediction that even ap- 
proached the magnificence of the re- 
sults which have followed one another 
in rapid succession. All this tends to 
check even honest criticism by its 
friends, and little heart can be given 
to-an investigation for mistakes and 
failures even though such an investi- 
gation might prove both legitimate and 
healthful, 

Of the fifty communications which 
we solicited on this subject less than 
than half have been received, and of 

_the latter all but three have been com- 
mendatory rather than critical. The 
kind words of commendation are 
thoroughly appreciated by the editor 
of this department, but the regular de- 
mands on the department are too great 
to permit their publication. 

We would call special attention to 
the three letters which are published 
under “Mistakes and Failures.” They 
suggest questions of importance for 
the consideration of clus workers, and 
the writers nave done a great service 
to the farmers’ club movement in call- 
ing attention thereto. These questions 
will be referred to editorially in suc- 
ceeding issues, and without doubt 
every farmers’ club will give deliberate 
consideration to the suggestions of 
these three correspondents, 

We still believe that no greater ser- 
vice could have been given to the gen- 
eral good of the organization than to 
have had published in this “Mistakes 
aid Fuilnres” special fifty honest criti- 
cisms of the work of the past four 
years. | 
ee me FOR 

1898. 








The committee on Associationa] 
questions for the coming year, consist- 
ing of the editor of this department, 
Mrs. E. L. Lockwood and F. D. Wells, 
met immediately after the final ad- 
journment of the State Association 
and adopted the following plan: 

1. That every farmers’ club anc ev- 
ery club worker in the State be invit- 
ed to suggest topics to the committee 
during the month of January. 

2. That from all the questions re- 
ceived, the committee will select one 
for each of the remaining months of 
the Associational year. 

3. That these questions will be an- 
nounced in The Farmers’ Club Depart- 
ment of The Michigan Farmer at least 
two months in advance of the month 
for which they are intended. 

Communications regarding these 
questions. and lists of suggested top- 
ics may be sent to eny member of the 





committee. Let the responses. be 
prompt and general. 
THE NEW ASSOCIATION OFFI- 


CERS. 





In the next issue of The Farmer we 
Shall publish short biographical 
sketches of the new officers of the 
State Association. The interest taken 
in the work of the Association by. :the 
farmers and other business men of 
Michigan naturally creates a desire on 
the part of the people to know some- 
thing of the men who are at its head. 
Appreciating this fact, we shall give 
to our readers-all the information along 
this line which the limits of this de- 
partment permit. 


| FROM ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
PIERCE. . 





Friends of the Farmers’ Clubs of the 
State of Michigan: The _ successful 
work of another year in the history of 
our Association has closed, and a land- 
mark has been made that will be hand- 
ed down to future generations as a 
memento of which we may all feel 
proud. The grand work done by the 
officers of the Association during the 
year just past will always insure a 
feeling of gratitude toward them by 
every farmer who is interested in the 
uplifting and general welfare of agri- 
culture. They have done a noble work 
“without money and without price,” 
sacrificing their own time and money 
for the good of the cause. 

The official work of Secretary Wells 
was especially laborious, as his cor- 
respondence was large and the many 
duties which he took upon himself, and 
which he so faithfully performed, took 
much valuable time and careful study. 
I feel I am assuming a great responsi- 
bility in becoming his successor. 

I thank the members of the Farmers’ 
Clubs of the State of Michigan for the 
honor you have conferred upon me 
through your delegates, and with your 
assistance I shall endeavor to carry on 
the good work along the successful 
lines of my predecessors. The hour of 
labor has arrived for another year. We 
should each buckle on the harness with 
renewed zeal; with a determination to 
do better work than ever before, Hach 
and every one “nurture hope,” “dis- 
pense charity,” and be noted for fidelity 
for the good of the cause. 

The latchstring of your secretary’s 
office will always hang out, and you 
are cordially and earnestly invited to 
enter with the assurance that I shall 
always be ready and willing to give 
any assistance in my power for the 
good of the cause. Directions and con- 
stitutions and by-laws for organiza- 
tion of new clubs will be furnished 
upon application. 

I would earnestly request that the 
secretary of each club organized notify 
me of the same, together with post- 
office address of both president and 
secretary; also that all old clubs keep 
me informed as to any change in their 
officers. 

Hoping we will all remember that 
“united we stand, divided we fall,” I 
remain, 

Yours for the good of the cause, 
Elva, Mich. Cc. M, PIERCE. 

0 
REPORT OF TREASURER WELLS 
OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





Treasurer’s report for the year be- 
ginning December 8th, 1896, and end- 
ing December 16th, 1897: 

Balance received from ‘Treas- 

urer Peckham for the year 
ending Dec. 8th, 1896........ $33 88 
Dues from local clubs.......... 





Total received 
Total paid out.............-. 


Balance on hand Dec. wee” 
6 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
1896. 
Dec. 8th. Written Copies of 
Declaration of Principles.....$ 1 00 
Dec. 17th, Printing 2,000 letter 


heads with envelopes......... 8 75 
Dec. 26th.. Express...... ....-.- 40 
1897. 
Jan. 9th. Printing Constitution 

and By-Laws...... ...esesee- 5 50 
Jan, 12th: Printing Circulars.. 1 75 
Jan, 12th. Express............ 30 
Mar. 24th. Printing 500 forms 

for Constitution..... ........ 3 50 
Jan. 24th. Room for Committee 

MOONE .<4n60y 5. ease sess <0 50 
Oct. 5th. Printing Certificates.. 1 50 
Nov. 10th. Printing Slips...... 75 
Nov. 10th. Printing Badges.... 75 
Noy. 10th. Printing 600 Pro- 

SPAMS... wcoccece cocseccecs 4 75 
Noy. 10th. Ribbon for Badges.. 5 25 
Noy. 10th. Printing Placards... 75 
Nov. 20th, . Posta@e <<..2%.....<< 25 24 
Nov .10th, R. R. Certificates.... 2 50 
Noy. 10th. Col. Brigham’s ex- 

DORI cs aa. sa deches a baw Su'0 1 50 
Nov. 10th. Postage for Presi- 

GORE D RCCL» tis owes aecaseces 6 08 

PR As A $70 77 





MISTAKES AND FAILURES. 





In coming in contact with club work- 
ers—in our township, county and State 
meetings—I am led to believe that a 
mistake is made in demanding or ex- 
pecting immediate reforms in State 
laws py presenting or pushing too 


Great results are slowly achieved. We 
should concentrate all our forces on 
one important measure. When that is 
gained, systematically turn our entire 
attention to the next leading issue. 
Jackson Co. Cc. J. REED. 





Failure No, 1—Our young men and 
women are generally not as interested 
in the real ‘work of the club as is de- 
sirable. 

No, 2—Too much surface work in 
discussion of important subjects; re- 
sulting in a lack of practical, good re- 
sults. 


COR. SEC. 
Clyde and Grant Club, St. Clair Co. 





We consider an increase in member- 
ship from 14 to over 50 in less than a 
year a success. 

We consider the club-a success so- 
cially. 

Financially we have not made it a 
success yet. 

Another failure is in taking too much 
valuable time to satisfy the inner man. 

ALICE SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 

Webster of Oakland Club. 


ew -— — 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





A NEW CLUB. 

The Rose Farmers’ Club of Oakland 
Co. was organized on Dec. 11th, with 
John I. Cole as president; Jos. T. Pom- 
fret, recording secretary, and Mrs, Jos. 
T. Pomfret, corresponding secretary. 
A strong club is certain here. To the 
White Lake Farmers’ Club belongs the 
credit of encouraging its formation. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

ANOTHER NEW CLUB. 

Ex-Secretary Wells reports the 
formation of a new club at Bear River 
City, Boxelder Co., Utah. The club is 
known as the Farmers’ Cash Union, 
and aside from also dealing in farmers’ 
supplies on the co-operative plan, it 
will be managed the same as our Mich- 
igan clubs. Constitution and by-laws 
were furnished by our State Associa- 
tion. Thus the good work spreads. 

MONTCALM FARMERS’ CLUB. 
After several months of whatseemed 
to be necessary interruption, this club 
has resumed business. Our December 
meeting with Eugene Hale was an ex- 
perience meeting, at which every mem- 
ber was called upon to contribute 
something from his experience during 
the past year. A “rally meeting” will 
next be held. 
Montcalm Co. S. D. PECK, Cor. Secy. 
PEACH PLAINS F. M. B. A. 

“Helps in Farming” was the sub- 
ject taken up at the last meeting, and 
each member was asked to give his or 
her opinion of what they considered 
an important need to successful farm- 
ing. The ideas advanced and the 
reasons therefor made it very interest- 
ing to all concerned. «Space will per- 
mit of only a partial report, but if one 
wishes to get the full benefit of the 
club’s meetings let them become mem- 
bers and thereby not only help them- 
selves, but increase the club’s useful- 
ness and prosperity as well. 
The president, Mrs. Cole, suggested 
good books on farming as a great help. 
Another member suggested agricul- 
tural papers and named several. An- 
other, following in that line, thought 
The Michigan Farmer better than any 
other, since it treated of the soils and 
crops of this State more fully. An- 
other said the club was the best help 
of all, since there each one gets the 
experience of all. One member sug- 
gested a government commission 
house. Still another recommended ad- 
vertising in the local papers. 
Thus three hours sped away and all 
felt that a most profitable club meet- 
ing had been held. 
Ottawa Co, X., Reporter. 


EAST BLACKMAN AND WEST LEONI 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Geer entertained 
the club November 18. Resolutions on 
the death of Miss Jennie McClure, ex- 
pressing the high esteem in which she 
was held by the club, were adopted. 
Six new members were added. Under 
the head of organization of new clubs 
one was suggested for the vicinity of 
Leoni and Michigan Center and a com- 
mittee appointed to assist in the or- 
ganization of the same. A meeting 
has since been arranged for this pur- 
pose for December 10 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Sullivan. 

The December meeting will be held 
with Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Crafts, on 
the 16th inst. Oysters will be served 
for dinner. 

MRS. S. J. MADDEN, Reporter. 


Jackson Co, 
SOUTHWEST VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The meeting in December with Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Case was well attended, 
interesting and profitable. In the dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is it a. benefit 











many reform measures at this time. 





the road fences?’ there was a diversity 
of opinion. Some referred to the 
amount of land wasted by the presence 
of fences, while others believed this 
was more than offset by losing the pas- 
turage of the fields when the fences 
were removed. 

“What is the best and cheapest feed 
for producing eggs in winter?’ was 
assigned to W. G. Smedley. The idea 
was expressed by him and also by 
others that in addition to any food 
must be given gravel, broken dishes, 
crushed shells, ete., and plenty of fresh 
water. 

“Would the raising of flax be a prof- 
itable industry for the farmer?’ raised 
quite a discussion. The experience 
of those who had raised it and of 
those who had knowledge of its worth 
was that it seriously injured the land 
on which it was grown, making it un- 
fit for the production of other crops 
for several years. The club decided 
that hereafter fifteen minutes be set 
aside for the exchange of commodities, 
This seemed to meet with general fa- 
vor, as several bargains were at once 
made between the members, Ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Goff on January 6. 

Shiawassee Co. REPORTER. 

DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The feature of the December meet- 
ing was the report of our delegate to 
the State Association, Mrs, Welch. 
The host, Mr, Richeson, read an able 
paper on “How should we educate our 
boys for the farm?” He said: Give 
them a personal pecuniary interest in 
some of the stock or some of the crops. 
Give them a good education, Hold 
their interest to the farm throughout 
it all. The merits of a college educa- 
tion for farmers’ boys were well dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Geo. Payne next enter- 
tain the club. 

Livingston Co. W. E. ROBB, Cor. Sec. 

DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The annual meeting at the home of 
H. C. Reynolds resulted in the follow- 
ing election of officers: President, H. 
C. Reynolds; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Wm. Cochrane; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs, L. B, Smith; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. D. Tinsman. We next meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Smith on January 
7th. ; 

Monroe Co. COR. SEC. 
MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A large number attended the Novem- 
ber meeting at S, Vincent’s, The 
year’s successful work was briefly re- 
viewed by May Gamble and §, Vincent. 
Every meeting has been well attended 
by both officers and members, uniform- 
ly good programs have been carried 
out and eleven new members have 
been added. W. D. Allen was elected 


Association delegate. 

Oakland Co. W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec. 

HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


The annual meeting held with Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Leonard was largely at- 
tended. For the ensuing year the fol- 
lowing will be the officers: President, 
Wm. Cook; recording secretary, Mrs. 
T. Harrison; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Sylvia Gaunt; treasurer, James 
Marshall. The program feature was 
a paper by Mrs, B. F. Davison, from 
which the following was gleaned: Are 
the numerous conventions, meetings, 
ete., signs of progress? or are we go- 
ing to extremes in this? Does the eec- 
cupancy of high positions in the vari- 
ous callings of life by the women of 
our day unfit them for the higher 
duties of home and family? 

We next meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
James Marshall on January 15th. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS CLUB. 
For the ensuing year the following 
officers were elected; President, A, E. 
Potter; recording secretary, R. A. 
Wood; corresponding secretary, W. C. 
Pugsley; treasurer, Thos. Harris. W. 


State Association, A resolution was 
adopted endorsing the defense offered 
in The Michigan Farmer of November 
6th by A, C. Bird against the attack 
on the farmers’ clubs of the State by 
ex-Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Pattengill through the Michigan 
School Moderator. 

Gratiot Co. H, BP. ANGELL, Cor. Sec. 

WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The annual election of officers at the 
home of Geo. W. Harris resulted as fol- 
lows: President, R. D, Hubbard; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. W. E. Clark; 
corresponding secretary, J. Jackson. 
The Farmers’ Institute question was. 
thoroughly discussed and the present 
method of supporting and conducting 
them endorsed except as to the man- 
ner of raising the funds. No other 
plan was suggested. : 
The question “Ought courts to be 





or a damage to a’farmer to remove 


C. Pugsley was elected delegate to the ~ 
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open to the public during trial?” 
brought out the following: Morally 
disreputable cases should always be 
private, Flagrant criminal cases had 
best be kept from the young and their 
publication in the newspapers sup- 
pressed by Jaw. 

Our next meeting will be held at the 
home of Eugene Bachman, 

Oakland Co. J. J., Cor. Sec. 

NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the December meeting a paper on 
“Farm Tools” by J. T. Swigart gave 
expression to the following: Farmers 
as a class are conservative. They 
should buy only such tools as they 
really need, and take good care of 
them when bought. Never put a ma- 
chine away out of repair. See that all 
nuts and bolts are kept tight. Oil 
thoroughly. Oil is cheaper than ma- 
chinery. 

“How can the farmer best spend his 
time in winter?” was ably handled by 
BE. W. Johnson. He said: Repair the 
farm tools. Help the wife at the wash- 
ing machine, Keep the house in a good 
sanitary condition. Read good books. 
Don’t read trash. Send for the agri- 
cultural bulletins. Help in the farm- 
ers’ institutes. Visit the home school. 
Visit your neighbors. Take pains to 
see that good men are elected to gov- 
ernment positions. 

Representative A. L. Bemis explained 
the “Uniform Text Book Bill,” express- 
ing the opinion that it will amount to 
but little owing to the many changes 
made in it. James Cusick was elect- 
ed president; Mrs. Austin Shoupe, sec- 
retary; Roy Cushman, corresponding 
secretary. 

Gratiot Co. ROY CUSHMAN, Cor. Sec. 

NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met with O. J, Kenyon on 
the 1st inst. The following questions 
were asked and answered: Is thresh- 
ing corn a success? Yes. What is 
the best polish for nickel on stoves? 
Coal ashes; water lime; kerosene if 
the nickel is greasy. How shall hens 
be fed to lay in winter? Give grain at 
night and warm feed in the morning. 
Giye a mixed feed and keep the hens 
warm. What crop pays best? The 
corn crop. Should right of way be 
granted electric roads in the highway? 
Some thought yes, and some no. What 
breed of horses is best for the average 
farmer? The Clydesdale had its 
friends though others recommended a 
medium-sized horse for general pur- 
poses, 

The next meeting will be held Janu- 
ary 6th with Albert Conrad. 


PETER PATCHEL, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 


THE ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On December 2, the club discussed 
the questions submitted by the State 
Association, with a manner of great 
earnestness. There were those pres- 
ent who were not in favor of Farmers’ 
Institutes, as at present conducted. 
Thought they were no particular bene- 
fit to the farmer. Others disapproved 
of the State appropriation on these 
grounds: It represents class legisla- 
tion and an increase of taxation, that 
the farmers as a class are fighting to 
decrease. There was given expres- 
sion to the idea that each county be 
given a certain share of the money ap- 
propriated by the State for institutes, 
thereby giving each county the privi- 
lege of paying for and choosing their 
own speakers. 

It was thought a better plan for the 
State appropriations to be done away 
with, and each county maintain its 
own institutes. 


Oakland Co. Cor. Sec. 
ODESSA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On November 13th we were welcom- 
ed and nicely entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Klahn. This was the time for 
the annual fair and crop reports, and 
as usual there was more disposition 
on the part of the members to visit, 
and for a while all was confusion. 
Reports were given which were inter- 
esting; one paper read by Mrs. O. G. 
Bretz, was exceptionally good, subject, 
“Preparing Meat for the Farmer’s 
Table.” We are glad to note that the 
farmers are becoming more interested 
in the meetings. The following dele- 
gates were elected to the State Asso- 
ciation: Henry Stinchcomb and H. 
E. Curtis. 

The next meeting will be entertain- 
ed -by Mr, and Mrs. Aldrich. This 
will be our. election. 

Ionia Co, _ MRS. P. A. WACHS. 
THE LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met with Mrs. W. BE. Ken- 
nedy on December 4th. R. D. M. Ed- 
wards thinks the appropriations for 
State Farmers’ Institutes a special 
legislation unless others besides farm- 
ers are benefited by them. Is opposed 
to a few persons receiving $400 per 
diem for simply conducting institutes. 
Thinks local talent can do just as well. 


- ciation. 





He wants the professors. P. Lewis 
don’t look at it as class legislation. 
When farmers are prosperous all other 
business prospers. D, H. Speer sav- 
ed a valuable horse once through in- 
formation given by the veterinary 
surgeon at an institute. . Mrs. Cris- 
pell does not see how this appropria- 
tion can be class legislation when the 
institutes are all held in village or 
city, and attended by so large a per- 
centage of persons not farmers. P. 
Tuthill thinks the institutes right. We 
get the benefit of the experience and 
experiments of those who make one 
thing a specialty, and profit thereby. 
C. P. Hammond: There is no one on 
the farm that can get all these appli- 
ances. The instructions given are im- 
practicable for us, with the difference 
in soil and other conditions. 

The next meeting is with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Crispell, at “Shady Nook,” 
on January 8th. 

Jackson Co. MRS. J. D. CRISPELL. 


HILLSDALE AND LENAWEE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Under the above perhaps too osten- 
tatious title, we have one of the most 
successful and flourishing farmers’ 
clubs in Michigan. Organized in 1895, 
by a coterie of the most successful 
small fruit and berry gowers in the 
Bean Creek Valley of Eastern Hills- 
dale and Western Lenawee counties. 
It has, under wise counselors, engaged 
the interest and co-operation of the 
most successful farmers of the region, 
and now numbers about 130 members. 
Its sessions are held monthly at the 
homes of members, where a program is 
carried out, in which the ladies are 
recognized as most efficient members 
of this club, and are always assigned 
a suitable part. One hour is devoted 
to general discussion, and all endeavor 
to add to the pleasure and profit of 
the meeting. An eye is kept upon 
legislative action, and the club makes 
its influence felt by the publication of 
its most important conclusions in the 
local papers, and by means of well con- 
sidered resolutions, which, as in 1897, 
were forwarded to representatives in 
the State Legislature, and to our repre- 
sentatives in congress. The society 
in 1896 became a member of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs, and at 
our last meeting elected a delegate 
thereto. 


A. C. ROWLADER, Cor. Sec. 
Lenawee Co. 


COE, CHIPPEWA AND LINCOLN FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 


The November meeting of the club 
was held at the home of Joseph 
Moore. The subject of feeding stock 
was enthusiastically discussed, and 
many valuable points brought out. As 
Shepherd is to have a one-day insti- 
tute on December 16th, and Coe, Chip- 
pewa and Lincoln club is to do its part 
in the work, considerable time was 
taken up in arranging for the work. 
Two delegates were also -elected to 
represent the club at the State Asso- 
Jacob Kratz and. J. J. Gil- 
more were chosen as such delegates. 

Much interest was manifested both 
in the one-day institute and the meet- 
ing of the State Association. 


A. C. ROWLADER, Cor. Sec. 
Isabella Co. 


THE UTILE DULCI CLUB. 

Our first meeting in November was 
held with Mr. Will Wilson, with a 
good attendance. An excellent paper 


on “Order,” was read by Mrs. George | 


Cork. 
system. 


Many evils arise from lack of 
Everyone has his proper 


place in the great system of society, |® 


and if one person fails to do his duty 
at the proper time, the whole system 
is thrown out of balance, and confu- 
sion instead of harmony prevails, We 
are creatures of imitation, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously we are in- 
fluenced by each person with whom 
we come in contact. We are largely 
whatever our environments make us. 

Mr. David Gage gave a talk on “The 
Practical in Education.” By means 
of an experience of forty years in the 
school room, he has become convinced 
that a pupil’s time is largely taken up 
with work that is of no practical bene- 
fit. Many of the mathematical feats 
taught, such as square and cube root, 
greatest common divisor, etc., are nev- 
er used in actual business. Better 
learn but the simple rules, and how to 
apply them. 

Physiology and hygiene are_ too 
much neglected in our schools, Gram- 
mar is not made plain and practical 
enough. 

C. A. Finton opened the discussion 
on the Agricultural College, endorsing 
the work of the college in every de- 
partment. Mr. Finton was chosen 
delegate to the State convention. 

The second meeting for the month 
was held at the home of Mr. Adelbert 
Smith. 

The Association question was opened 
by A. H. Bidwell, who said he would 








rather be a public spirited man than 
hoard millions of wealth. All agreed 
that the club meetings had been of 
very great benefit to them, giving them 
innumerable new, useful ideas, and 
teaching them to express themselves 
with calmness and ease. The next 
meeting will be held with Joseph 
Smith, December ist, at which time 


library will be sold at auction. 
Oakland Co. N. A. CLAPP, Cor. Sec. 


WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The December meeting of this club 
was held at the home of James Dunn. 

The ladies’ question, “Do flowers 
have a refining influence in the home?” 
was decided in the affirmative. The 
viewing committee reported Mr. Hub- 
bell a model farmer. Thirteen names 
were added to the roll. 

The question ‘‘How best can farmers’ 
families employ their winter even- 
ings?’ was discussed. 

The reading of good books and pa- 
pers, a well conducted lyceum, careful, 
well considered conversation, calculat- 
ed to make parents and children bet- 
ter acquainted, and one evening a 
week given up to having a_ general 
good time, were some of the sugges- 
tions. There will be no January 
meeting of this club owing to the In- 
stitute at Lambs, January 6. The Feb- 
ruary meeting will be held at the 
home of Wm. Smith, 


MRS. ALBERT HAND, Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 





‘“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unequal- 
led for clearing the voice. Public speakers and 
singers the world ove, use them. 





A Good Root Cutter, 


rh 


ti 4 
he old time practice of cutting up roots witha 


other crude tool 
of like kind, was 
a slow process 
anc was also 
quite dangerous 
from the reason 
that so many 
animals were 
lost from cbok- 
ing. This mod- 
ern machine re- 
moves the last 
vestige of these 
objectionable 
features and 
{ combines qaal- 
ity and rapidity 
inits work and 
roduees safety 
n its results. 
The Banner 
does not cut roots into squares, regular or irregular 
pieces or even slices, but it shrives off a long, thin, 
half round shaving that presents no obstacle to 
consumption by even the young lambs. It is the 
only cutter Made that is equipped with a self-feed- 
ing device which keeps the roots always pressing 
upon the Knives. It also has a shaking grate 
which shakes up the roots on their way to the knives, 
thoroughly separating all adhering particles of 
dirt, etc. They are well and strongly built of good 
material, by honest workm*nsbip and are hand- 
somely painted. With anything like ordinary care 
they will last a lifetime. If you need a root cutter 
you should at once write for catalog to O. B. Thomp- 
son & Sons, Who will take pleasure in quoting you 
prices, etc. 











FOR $2.00 We Will 
ship you this improvedCoan and 
Cob Mill. If after 5 days trial 
you find mill all right pay us bal- 
ance, if not return mill. Can be 
run with 2to8H.P. Grinds 4 to 35 
bu. an hour according to power. 
42 sizes of mills for all kinds of 
work. Send for free catalogue 
and special offer.. Say how 
much power you have. Address 


Marvin SmithCo, %chescosns 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
‘ With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
29 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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ONE IN EVERY FOUR. 


One Person in Every Four Suffers 
From Piles. 


About one person in every four suffers 
from some form of rectal disease. The 
most common and annoying is itching 
piles, indicated by warmth, slight moisture 
and intense, uncontrollable itching in the 
parts affected. 

The usual treatment has been some 
simple ointment or salve which sometimes 
give temporary relief, but nothing likea 
permanent cure can be expected from such . 
superficial treatment. 

The only permanent cure for itching 
piles yet discovered is the Pyramid Pile 
Cure, not only for itching piles, but for 
every other form of piles, blind, bleeding 
or Laren g The first application gives 
instant relief and the continued use for a 
short time causes a permanent removal of 
the tumors or the small parasites which 
cause the intense itching and discomfort 
of itching piles. 

Many physicians for a long time sup- 
posed that the remarkable relief afforded 
by the Pyramid Pile Cure was because it 
was supposed to contain cocaine. opium 
or similar drugs, but such is not the case. 
A recent careful analysis of the remedy 
showed it to be absolutely free from any 
cocaine, opium, or in fact any poisonous, 
injurious drugs whatever Sold by drug- 
gists at 50 cents per package. 

Send to Pyramid Co., Marshall, Mich., 
for free book on cause and cure of piles. 


Make Cows Pay 


Twenty cows and 
one Little Giant Sepa- 
rator will make more 
butter than twenty- 
five cows and no Sepa- 
rator. Five cows will 
sell for from $200 to 
$300 and one Separa- 
tor will cost $125. 
Five cows will eat a 
lot of feed in a year, 
but a Separator will 
eat nothing. Moral: Make the dairy pay 
by using a Little Giant Separator. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, Il, 
Dubugqv 2, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


(OFORONE DAYS WORK; 


Send on a postal card your 
Post Office and County address 
and we mail, at our risk, a lot of 
hand enameled, Gold Plated 
Jewelry tosell among friends. 
When sold you send our money 
and we send, charges paid, an 
YAopen faced, Stem-winding, 
\ Gold Plated, fine timekeep: 













i ing W atch or 28 pieces of Pla 
ted Table Ware, or you may 
lid keep halfthe money instead of a 


p 
Bypresent. Say you will returf 
what youdo notsell. Write full 

4 name,—Mr., Miss or Mrs—so wé 
# can tell whether we are doing 
business with a lady or gent. Ad 
dress N. ¥. T. COMBINE 
634 E. 116th St., New Yord 





Creat Drop in Drugs. 


Dear Epitor:—We are selling almost every 
known drug and re every known instru- 
ment and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. 
Some remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, 
our priceis 25 cents. Our Special Drug Catalozue 
will be sent free postpaid to any of your readers 
who will cut this notice out and send tous. 

Yours truly, 
Sears, Rorsuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED to SELL NURSERY STOCK 


Liberal commissions paid. Address for terms 
BR. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mich. 


. ©. 
‘ew GUARANTEED BICYCLE 
NEW 
| G=. Boxing Gloves, Sporting Goods, Guns, Wat- 
ches, ete. Catalogue F: i on any article, 
aed Chicago 


ree. Quotat 
Dept. B, American Supply Co. 218 LaSalle St. 














EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich 
Attorney-at-law. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U. 8.; 8) alattention tolaw ofthe farm. Attor- 

ney for Lawrerice Pub. Co. . 





Flin System 


of Creameries 


It will pay you to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 
. templating building a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at 


“elowest prices. Correspondence solicited 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse. New York. 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 
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SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT 


r cent. 
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For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. 
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You have the benefit ef the Agents’ Commission and the Middleman’s profi: 
ANALYSIS. Phos. Acid. Ammonia, Actual Potash. 
pe 


Pure Raw Bone Meal................... eee a 22 00 per ton 
Scientific Corn &Grain Fertilizer 9t010 2 to3 2to3 16 0 : 
Scientific Economy F. Weis 9tol 2% to 3% 4to5 20 00 
cemuriee Seeman Fertilizer........ ae a au to % ‘ * : = ~ * 
lentific Potato Fertilizer........... 
Bone Osis dau tabescicarcctacs 13 to 15 hs ede 28 00 “ 
. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., 
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SALES TO FARMERS. 


per cent. per cent. 


. 
. 
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Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 








[Copvright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 


“Mr. Stanwood, a guest 
house.” 

Lampkin saw a strange, baffled ex- 

- pression cross the face of the detec- 
tive. “I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
he said, as if to divert. their attention 
from himself. “I forgot to introduce 
you. Mr. Benton, this is my friend, 

Dr. Lampkin.” 

“The hypnotic physician of New 
York?” said Ralph. “Glad to make 
your acquaintance. I have heard a 
friend of mine, Dr. Fralick, speak of 
your work.” He turned to Hendricks. 

“Have you seen my—the body?’ he 
asked. 

“Just going,” replied Hendricks. “It 
is down this way, I believe.” 

“Yes, down the wide walk on the 
left, beyond the bed of rosebushes. My 
father was fond of walking there at 
night. He was troubled with insomnia 
and often went out there to conquer 
_ Page 

“I see,” remarked Hendricks; “too 
much brain work.” ; 

“Yes, he has been delving into 
scientific things and forming plans for 
new inventions in his line. When he 
got a new idea he always spent sev- 
eral sleepless nights over it.” 

“That’s the way with them all,” re- 
turned the detective, and then his 
glance fell on Ralph’s right hand. “T 
see you have knocked the skin off your 
hand,” he said, taking it in his own 
and looking at it closely. “You ought 
to be careful with it, I have known lit- 
tle things like that to give men a lot 
of trouble.” 

“I bruised it on the bar in the gym- 
nasium at the club,” said the young 
man, quickly withdrawing his hand. 
“Do you mean to say—how could it 
give me trouble?” 

“Inflammation and a thousand and 
one microbes,” said Hendricks, turning 
toward the north walk. “Rub a little 
vaseline on it.” 

Lampkin saw Ralph draw a deep, 
free breath and his face brighten. 
“Thanks,” he said. “I am as tough as 
an ox. I’ll go down with you, if you 
have no objection. The police gave or- 
ders to keep every one away till you 
had seen the body.” 

“Come on, perfectly welcome,” said 
Hendricks cordially. 

The walk upon which the murdered 
man lay had recently been covered 
with fresh sand like the drive in front 
of the house. He lay on his back face 
upward, shot through the forehead. 

“Stop!” cried Hendricks to Benton 
and the doctor as they were about to 
step on to the walk. “Keep to the 
grass. I want to preserve the tracks 
there in the sand. Mr: Benton, has 
no one been near him since he was 
killed except that Mr. Stanwood?’ 

“I believe not,” replied Ralph, 

“No one has been near him since we 
came, sir,” said the policeman, draw- 
ing near. “We had orders”— 

“I know,” interrupted the detective 
impatiently. “Mr, Benton, which do 
you think are Mr. Stanwood’s tracks?” 

“I—I really don’t know,” replied 
Ralph. 

“Two men have been near him,” 
said Hendricks. “We must first find 
which tracks were made by Mr. Stan- 
wood. Send for him, please.” 

Ralph nodded to the policeman, who 
hastened to the house. Hendricks 
stepped carefully from the grass to the 

. body. He stooped, picked up some- 
thing so minute that the others could 
not tell what it was and put it into the 
pocket of his waistcoat. 

“What did you find?” asked Ralph. 

Without noticing the question Hen- 
dricks bent down and began to exam- 
ine the bullet hole in the forehead of 
the dead man. 

“Did your father smoke?” The de- 
tective looked straight at the young 
man, 

“No,” replied Ralph, “never to my 
knowledge.” é 

At that moment Stanwood came hur- 
riedly across the grass. 

“Did you want to see me, sir?’ he 
asked. aes 

Hendricks stood up straight. ° 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” he said, 
“but I wanted to ask from which 
direction you approached the body 
when you discovered the murder.” 

“We were all over in the center 
walk,” answered Stanwood. “I came 


of the 








in to the right of him—just there, I 
think, near his left arm.” 

“Yes, I see your tracks,” said Hen- 
dricks. “But you did not have on 
those boots?” 

“No; I hastily put on my slippers. I 
had little time to dress after Miss 
Hastings rapped on my door.” 

“Ah, she gave the alarm!” s1iid Hen- 
dricks. 

“Miss Hastings is a guest of my sis- 
ter,” explained Ralph, “a younz lady 
from Boston.”. 

Hendricks nodded refiectively. 

“Did you have a light when you 
found the body, Mr. Stanwood?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You struck a match to look at 
him?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“I see the murderer’s tracks,” said 
Hendricks quickly, as if to divert their 
attention from his last question. “He 
did not wear broad heeled slippers, but 
boots of a rather stylish appearance.” 
As Hendricks spoke he glanced round 
at their faces, and Dr. Lampkin fan- 
cied his eyes dwelt longer on Ralph 
Benton’s than on that of any one else. 

Ralph’s eyes were downcast. 

“Could the murderer have been so 
close as that?” he asked. “It seems to 
me that my father”—Ralph did not fin- 
ish his sentence. The detective looked 
at him inquiringly as if to encourage 
him to proceed and then turned his at- 
tention to the tracks. Stepping back 
to the grass, he went along the edge of 
the walk in the direction of the house 
for about 35 feet, then stopped, crossed 
the walk and began to search through 
a bed of high grass. They saw him 
stoop and pick up something. It was 
a revolver. 

“Here’s the weapon,” he said indif- 
ferently, “38 caliber.” 

Benton was the first to approach. He 
extended his hand for the weapon. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Hendricks 
politely. He stepped backward, hold- 
ing the revolver very carefully by the 
tip of the barrel. “You see, doctor,” 
he went on, turning to Lampkin, “this 
thing also has a damp and a dry side.” 

“I see,” replied the doctor, looking 
at the revolver without touching it. 

“It’s a poor rule that won’t work two 
ways, you see,” said the detective, 
with a smile. He took a white silk 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
wrapped the weapon in it. “Can’t he 
too careful in handling a thing like 
this after a murder,’ he continued. 
“There is no telling what a_ singie 
spot or scratch might unfold.” 

He remained standing on the edge of 
the walk for several minutes without 
speaking, his eyes first on the fovt- 
print and then on the grass where he 
had found the revolver. Ralph Ben- 
ton and Stanwood had moved down io- 
ward the body, leaving Hendricks and 
the doctor together. 

“What is it?’ whispered Lampkin, 

“TI can’t make head or tail of it,’”’ said 
the dectective, frowning, ‘‘and some- 
times when I get stumped this way 
I become so nervous I can’t advance 
an inch. For the love of human jus- 
tice, doctor, focus some of your iyp- 
notice business on me. First quiet me, 
make me thoroughly receptive, and 
then suggest to me that I have an all- 


seeing eye. It is the only thing that 
will save my reputation. I am an 
idiot.” 


“Can you really talk so stupidly and 
attend to business?” asked Lampkin. 
“I have never seen your match. What 
is the trouble?” 

“Can’t for the life of me understand 
why the murderer was so careful to 
toss his weapon into the grass. And 
then here is another mystery. Do you 
see the tracks leading from the body 
in the center of the walk?” 

“Quite plainly now,” replied Lamp- 
kin, “but I should not have noticed 
them if you had not pointed them out.” 

“Come here.” Hendricks stepped 
along the edge of the grass in the di- 
rection of the house about ten yards 
farther. He pointed to the tracks in 
the walk. 

“Can you imagine anything more 
perplexing than that?’ 

“What? I don’t understand.” 

“The blamed things end right there, 
doctor,” said the detective, with a grim 
smile of defeat, “It is as if the wearer 
of the boots had suddenly taken wings. 
I cannot imagine any possible way for 
him to have ceased walking at that 
point. I say, Mr. Benton,” raising jis 
voice, “would you mind sending for the 
gardener? I presume you have one.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Benton, “I'll 
bring him myself.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied 
Hendricks. And when the young man 
had left he went back to the dead man 
and carefully retraced his -teps, sing- 





ling out each track the supposed mur- 
derer had made till they ended at the 
point mentioned. 

Lampkin had an idea and drew nea> 
his friend. 

“T see the imprint of a wheel on the 
opposite side,” he said. “Could he 
have jumped to the grass and esesped 
in some sort of vehicle?” 

“J thought of the jump because his 
toes do turn toward the grass overt 
there,” replied the detective, “but there 
is no sign of his having made a land- 
ing. As to the wheel, my friend, don’t 
tell me you don’t know how that was 
made,” 

“But I don’t,” confessed Lampkin. 

“It will dawn on you,” Hendricks re- 
turned, nervously chewing his mus- 
tache and pulling his beard. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The gardener was coming with Ben- 
ton. The old man was pale and trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the de- 
tective kindly. “It is not you I’m af- 
ter, but I want you to help me run the 
villain down. What’s your name?’ 

“Wilson, sir; John Wilson. I’ve 
been gardener here, sir, for”— 

“Did you put this sand here yester- 
day?’ interrupted Hendricks. 

“Yes, sir. The master told me as 
long as it was going on the drive in 
front that I might as well put it in the 
walks to kill the crab grass. The sand 
gets very hard, sir, when it has rained 
on it, and it becomes almost the same 
as cement.” 

“What time did you do it?’ 

“About 4 o’clock, sir. I haven’t yet 
finished the whole walk. The other 
end’— 

“You used a wheelbarrow to bring 
the sand from that pile up there and 
you scattered it on with a hoe?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old man won- 
deringly. “My shovel was carried off 
in one of the carts. Master would not 
allow the heavy cart wheels to cut 
the turf here, and I had to use my bar- 
row.” 

“You stood on the sides 
smoothed the sand with a rake?” 

“Yes, sir, but I didn’t know you was 
here. I’— 

Hendricks glanced at Lampkin and 
smiled. “There’s a bang up compli- 
ment for you,” he said. Then he 
pointed to where the tracks ended so 
abruptly and said to Wilson: 

“Have you been sweeping or raking 
in this sand here since the body was 
found?” 

“Why, no, sir. I haven’t been down 
here at all. They told us in the 
kitchen that the policemen would not 
allow any of us to see the master.” 

“That certainly is very remarkable,” 
broke in Ralph Benton, looking at the 
tracks. “Mr. Hendricks, where do you 
think the murderer stood when he tired 
at my father?” 

Hendricks seemed not to have heard 
the question. He was looking toward 
the house. 

“I see some men coming,” he said. 
“Ah, it is the chief and the coroner!” 
He went forward to meet them, and 
Lampkin saw him shaking hands 
with the men and bowing. 

“The jury for the inquest are gather- 
ing,” said Ralph to Lampkin. “I'll go 
to the house and see about where it 
will be held. Will you go up, doctor?” 

“No, thanks,” replied Lampkin, “T’ll 
wait for Hendricks, I see he is com- 
ing.” 

The chief and the coroner stopped to 
speak to Ralph, and Hendricks came 
back to Dr. Lampkin. : 

“I have just thought of something,” 
he said, pointing to the tracks near the 
dead man. “You see, they look as if 
they came from the side gate.” 

“Yes. Then you don’t think the 
crime was committed by any member 
of the household?” replied the doctor. 

“I can’t see what that’s got to do 
with it,” said Hendricks, stroking his 
chin thoughtfully. “Ah, I’m glad the 
sun is shining!’ he said, stooping to- 
ward the grass and sighting across the 
level ground at the gate which opened 
from a side street. “Nature often lends 
me a helping hand. There is no arti- 
ficiality about her, and she won’t be 
tampered with.” 

“I don’t follow you,” said Lampkin, 
mystified. 

“It is the dew again,” explained 
Hendricks. “On the front lawn awhile 
ago, before the sun rose, we had only 
the frosty appearance to guide us, but 
now in the sunlight the whole surface 
of the grass is a carpet of green be- 
spangled with blue, red and yellow dia- 
monds—that is, except-a path leading 
direct from this point to that gate over 
there.” 

Lampkin came to the side of the de- 


and 





tective and sighted over the sward at 
the gate. 

“Too fine for my eyes,” he said. “Ah, 
now I see what you mean! By Jove, 
it is wonderfully clear!’ 

“The trouble is that it knocks the 


smoothness out of another theory,” re- 


marked the detective with a frown. 

“What is that?” 

“Never mind now. There are too 
many real things that demand imme- 
diate attention,” replied Hendricks. 

“What shall you do next?” asked the 
doctor. : 

“To kill time while the jury is get- 
ting together I’ll show you that my 
dewdrop theory is correct,” was the re- 
ply. “If you will come with me to 
that walk over there, I’ll show you 
tracks crossing the sand in a direct 
line from here to the gate.” 

Hendricks led the way across the 
grass to the walk. 

“There you are,” he said, pointing to 
tracks in the sand.” 

“And coming this way, too,” added 
Lampkin. 

“They do not go out again, but are 
lost up there in the middle of the other 
walk,” said the detective. ‘Doctor, 
there is a nut to crack. It is the 
blamedest puzzle I ever tackled. The 
whole thing is in a frightful muddle. I 
was never in my life so hampered 
with conflicting ‘circumstances. One 
minute I smell a rat as big as a barn, 
and the next the scent is wafted away 
on a cyclone from an unexpected di- 
rection.” 

As he spoke Hendricks crossed the 
walk, opened the gate and examined 
the ground near the sidewalk, Lamp- 
kin heard him grunt and crossed over 
to him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“As I half guessed,” answered Hen- 
dricks. “A hansom was driven up 
here last night. I see the wheel marks 
near the edge-of the sidewalk.” 

“Ah, he came in a hamson, then!” 
exclaimed the doctor. “That’s 
strange.” 

“T tell you I’m frightfully mixed, 
and this complicates matters more 
than ever,” said Hendricks, pointing 
up the walk. “There are the foot-. 
prints of a man and woman going 
from the gate toward the house.” Hen- 
dricks took a folded ruler from his 
pocket and got down on his knees. He 
first measured the tracks leading to 
where the dead man lay and then com- 
pared the measurement with those zo- 
ing toward the house. 

“Impossible to be accurate in this 
dry, gravelly sand,” he said. “The 
Masculine tracks are very nearly the 
same Size, and that’s as near as I can 
come to it. I shall find out what this 
means, however, if I work on it the 
rest of my born days.” 

“I. saw you pick up something be- 
side the body and put it into your 
pocket, but could not see what it was,” 
said the doctor. “Is it a secret from 
me?” 

The detective laughed good humor- 
edly and put his fingers into his vest 
pocket, 

“Shan’t keep a thing from you, old 
man,” he replied. “I’d trust you with 
my head. Do you See this tiny thing?” 

‘It looks like the burned end of a 
match,” ‘returned the doctor, allowing 
Hendricks to drop it into his palm. 

“Does it look like an ordinary burned 
end of a match?’ asked Hendricks, 
warming up to a revelation and smil- 
ing boyishly. 

“I believe so, except that perhaps it 
is.very short.” 

“Short? I should think so when less 
than a quarter of an inch of it has 
been left unburned. Now imagine it 
blazing and let me see you hold it be- 
tween your fingers.” 

Lampkin made the attempt, holding 
the bit of wood as near to the end as 
possible. “It is.all I could have done,” 
he said. “And it would have burned 
my fingers, I am sure. The fellow 
that struck it must have had a tough 
cigar to light.” 

“And been anxious to smoke,” added 
Hendricks tentatively. Then he 
laughed softly. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 

Stimulate the stomach, © 

rouse the liver, cure bilious- 

ness, headache, dizziness, i 8 


sour stomach, constipation, 
etc. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggista, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


SOME DAIRY MISTAKES. 

We milk from twelve to sixteen cows 
the year round. We commenced 
making butter as a specialty about 
four years ago. During this time we 
have had good sale for our butter, and 
ceuld sell more than we now make. 

Yet we have not increased our herd 
of cows in milk, though the writer 
has wished to do so. - The prospect for 
butter selling at a good price for some 
time to come is unusually good. In 
fact the prospect is now better than 
it has been at any time since we com- 
menced four years ago. 

MORE COWS NEEDED. 

Under the circumstances we consid- 
er it a mistake that we did not secure 
more cows to replace those we sold 
off for beef when weeding out the 
herd. 

We have the feed, power to do our 
own grinding and fodder cutting, a 
complete creaming outfit, and can just 
as well keep 25 or 30 cows as to keep 
15 or 20. 

KEEPING A BULL. 

Another mistake was to sell our Jer- 
sey bull before the 
bull was old enough for service. How- 
ever, our excuse for so doing was that 
the Jersey bull was not really worth 
much, often failing to get the cows 
with calf. He was not sure, and never 
was. In fact, was a partial failure 
from the beginning of his career to the 
end, when we sold him for $18 to a 
butcher. 

FAILURB TO WEED OUT POOR COWS. 

Still another mistake was made in 
keeping two cows for another year, 
when the quantity and quality of their 
product was found to be deficient last 
year. These cows were kept over for 
one more period of lactation, think- 
ing they might improve next time, but 
they failed to reach the limit. 

‘It is going to be an everlasting proc- 
ess of breeding up and weeding out, 
but that is the very best thing to do 
to eventually secure a _ satisfactory 
herd. Our herd is steadily improving 
and we shall keep at it so long as 
we remain in the dairy business. 

ICE CROP DEFICIENT. 

Another mistake we made was in 
not packing enough ice last winter. 
We built a cooling room in the cream- 
ery last spring, and of course used 
more ice than during any previous 
season. 

The ice house was too small, any- 
way, and we turned it into a dry house 
for fire-drying seed corn. We shall put 
up a larger and cheaply made struc- 
ture right away for storing all the ice 
we can possibly require. 

DRILLING FODDER CORN. 

Another mistake was made in not 
drilling in the Evérgreen sweet corn 
as thick as we did the season previous, 
We used a new drill and supposed it 
was set to drill the same amount, but 
it was a different feed and we found 
the seed did not go out fast enough. 
Another season we shall know just 
how to set it, for we kept a record of 
the cog wheels used for various 


‘ amounts. As the varieties of corn dif- 


fer in size, one cannot go entirely by 
the directions accompanying the drill. 
DOING WORK IN TIME. 

One of our failures was in not get- 
ting the pipes in the butter-making 
room of the creamery connected with 
the boiler before winter set in. We 
do all our own repairing, and the wri- 
ter has been away so much that he has 
really had no time to work when at 
home, except during the night. 

As it is, we have worked many spare 
hours in the barn, mill and creamery, 
with a lantern during the hours from 
supper time to midnight. 

SECURING BRAN. 

Another mistake made was in not 
buying our bran last August.. We nev- 
er had so much trouble before in try- 
ing to secure this by-product at our 
home mills. The “home made” bran 
is the best, but the mill does hardly 
any business, not turning out a ton of 
bran in a whole week, sometimes. 

On this account we have not fed as 
much bran as we ought, and have had 
to use more oats. Linseed oil meal is 
high and scarce, so we have not fed 
any this winter. 

We might go on divulging more and 
more mistakes, and still there would 
be more to follow, but we forbear for 
this time. We are bound to profit by 


young Guernsey | 


these mistakes, However, and shall 
make greater efforts to improve next 
season. x 


Fer The Michigan Farmer. 
A GENESEE GOUNTY DAIRYMAN 
SPEAKS. 


REGISTERED STOCK—MILK SHOULD BE 
WEIGHED—PREFERS DEEP COLD SET- 
TING. 

“Mistakes and failures in the dairy?” 
Yes, surely we have some to relate and 
they are herewith made public, with 
the hope that they may prove of value 
to others who may be now starting on 
the road we have traveled for 15 
years. 

I place my first mistake, and the one 
which has resulted in my greatest pe- 
cuniary loss, at not buying some regis- 
tered stock to begin with, 

Of course registered dairy stock 
could not have been purchased at that 
time for the same prices which now 
prevail. Yet even at the ruling prices 
of those days it would have paid me 
well to have bought at least two ani- 
mals—a male and a female—as a foun- 
dation for a future herd. 

As it was, I did the next best thing, 
graded up, and have raised some ex- 
cellent dairy cows. But they were not 
as salable as registered stock would 
have been. 

They may have made just as much 
butter, and, as long as I kept them for 
that purpose, may have answered as 
well as the others. But when I had 
gotten together a herd of 40 of these 
animals (that had cost me just as 
much to raise as if they had been reg- 
istered), I found that purchasers were 
quite willing to pay well for a bit of 
paper, and, had these same animals 
been recorded in a herd book, it would 
have been many dollars to my advan- 
tage. 

aeiatiiiee mistake was in not keeping 
account of each cow’s performance as 
a milk producer. In common with a 
good many other farmers, I thought it 
would take: too much time, while ad- 
mitting that it would be well to know 
just how much milk each cow gave in 
a year. 

With a Babcock test one can easily 
tell the quality of the milk at any time, 
but to be accurate in estimating a 
cow’s value, the scales should accom- 
pany the tester. 

By not purchasing a Babcock test 
earlier (we have used one for five 
years), the loss sustained by keeping 
poor cows was probably considerable. 
For as soon as that was used it re- 
vealed the presence of a number of 
robber eows which went to the sham- 
bles as soon as possible thereafter. 

No doubt I ought to call it a mis- 
take in not purchasing a separator for 
the separation of cream. Truth to tell 
I am not willing to exchange our 
method of cold deep setting even now 
for a separator. After trying one of 
the most approved makes, side by side 
with a good cabinet creamery, we de- 
cided not to make the change. 

It involved considerable additional 
expense, far greater care in operating 
and cleansing; and with plenty of ice 
right on the farm, and new milch cows 
every month in the year to keep the 
quality of the milk in a good condition 
for separating the cream by the grav- 
ity process, we felt that it would not 
be greatly beneficial to us to do so. 
The Babcock shows that we get all 
the cream there is. Call this a mis- 
take if you choose, I-do not. 

A mistake which I have twice been 
guilty of is in buying old cows of good 
breeding, hoping to get heifer calves. 
Such calves failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and the cows did not prove a 
very profitable investment. It may 
sometimes pay to buy old cows, but it 
never paid me to do so. 

Genesee Co., Mich. W. C. ROCKWOOD. 

(We, too, think that with your fa- 
cilities, under the conditions named, 
you secure practically all the butter fat 
by means of the cold deep setting sys- 
tem. But, as a rule, we should greatly 
prefer the separator for use in a herd 
of ten or twelve cows. 

Some time ago you advised us to 
commence with registered stock, in 

growing into and breeding up a herd of 
pure-bred dairy cattle. This we have 
done, and thank you for the advice. It 
may be slow work, when we com- 
mence with a single animal of each 
sex, but it will also be sure work, so 
far as pedigree is concerned.—Ed.) 


GERMS AFFECTING MILK. 














We have recently made the ac- 
quaintance of a vast number of ex- 
ceedingly minute bodies which we 
term microbes or germs. The term mi- 
crobe means a small, living body. It 
is made up, a8 so many modern 





scientific terms are, of Greek words, 





mikros, small, and bios, life. Thus 
any minute, living organism is a mi- 
crobe. We call these germs because 
of their way of reproducing them- 
selves. A germ in its scientific sense 
is the first principle of life, existing in 
any organism. The central part of a 
germ is then the real living part of a 
seed, and is generally surrounded by 
nutritious matter which supplies the 
subsistence of the growing germ, and 
the support of it until it has become 
grown sufficiently to live by its own 
exertions or functions, 

There is such a vast variety and 
number of these microbes in existence 
that all the figures we may use are un- 
able to give a clear idea of their num- 
ber and amazingly small size, or to 
comprehend the wonderfully rapid in- 
crease of them. Quite a usual size is 
one twenty-five-thousandth part of an 
inch in length; that is, if 25,000 were 
put close together in a single line, it 
would measure only one inch. 

But it is the rapidity of increase that 
staggers the mind. Their manner of 
increase is to double themselves by 
dividing the full-grown ones in the 
middle, then each one divides again, 
and so on, each division occurring In 
a few minutes, so that if we take one 
and double it twenty-one times the sum 
will be something over one million, 
and this doubled in the same way 
will make a million million at the end 
of two hours, and in a day the increase 
will be quite beyond our ability to cen- 
ceive, much less figure out. 

From what has been said in a pre- 
vious article, we may understand that 
a certain temperature is needed for 
the most active growth of these or- 
ganisms, for whatever change occurs 
in matter, tending to its decomposition, 
goes on most rapidly at a rather high 
temperature, and a certain amount of 
heat is necessary to the greatest in- 
crease of these organisms. 

The activity is greatest at about 
eighty or ninety degrees, decreasing 
both ways until at zero on the one 
hand, and the boiling point at the 
other, they do not grow at all,.and in 
the course of time they perish alto- 
gether. Many do this at a less tem- 
perature, or about 150 degrees, while 
a few will live even at 32 degrees be- 
low freezing. Generally they are dor- 
mant at the temperature of 32 degrees, 
at which water freezes. 

Now it is known already that there 
are not less than 140 different kinds 
of these organisms existing in milk, 
and specially related to it. They love 
to live in a sweet or albuminous liquid, 
and at a temperature of eighty to a 
hundred degrees they increase to the 
most rapid extent. 

Some of these microbes that exist in 
milk are beneficial, tending to the ad- 
vantage of the dairyman. Others are 
noxious, and worry him in a most ex- 
asperating manner. They cause the 
milk to become sour, or bitter, or 
slimy, or ropy; some make the cream 
foam in the churn, and some produce 
an alcohol from the sugar of it, ahd 
this produces great trouble all through 
the dairy work. 








Some cause the milk to curdle,. so 
that cheese may be made, others ripen 
the cheese, and give the finest flavor to 
it, while others make it putrid and 
rotten. Some give the fine aroma and 
nutty flavor to butter, others cause the 
butter to become rancid and unfit to be 
eaten and nauseous to the most unre- 
fined tastes. 

HENRY STBWART. 











~ The columns of this paper are 
hardly long enough to print all the 
good words said about the Vepon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. 
«Veponset should not be confounded 
with ordinary tarred paper or build- 
ing paper that quickly rots when 
exposed to the weather. 

Neponset is used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and numerous other purposes. 

It is very inexpensive: costs 
only $5.00 for 500 square feet at 
the factory, with the necessary 
nails and tin caps. Any one with 
a hammer and pocket knife can 
put it on. With this Fadric you 
can repair your outbuilding so that 
it can storm, blow, or freeze, and 
your stock will not mind it, for 
Neponset is wind-proof and frost- 
proof. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


Good Butter 
Needs 


the uniformity, fine flavor, perfect grain 
and endurance that are given fully by no 
other salt but 


DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 


Its soft, flaky grains dissolve quickly. 
Butter is ready for sale at once. Write for 




















the book about the Salt that’s all Salt. 
Diamond Crystal Salt*Co,, St. Clair, Mich. 
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So (OP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 
. a Aine $100, 00001; mbUS TOP Buca FOR 
pe — ay ou don’t pay for them unti 
>: ee & after received. Everything in Bugsles, 
ix’ o arnens an our 
QSL PRER VRHICLECATALOGUR, Send Toss 
ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IIL 


















A PERFECT INVESTMENT 


The purchase of an Improved United States Cream 


Separator is a perfect investment. 


It is ‘‘ perfect” because 


there is no way by which you can lose, and the profit re- 
sulting from such a purchase will be greater than that 
usually promised by the enterprising ‘‘ bucket shop ” broker. 
Moreover, no further expenditure will be necessary, and 
the cost of operation will scarcely be perceptible. 


THE IMPROVED 


ect separator. 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


rovides a perfect investment because it is a per- 


The purchase of any other sepa- 


rator but this one would prove to be anything 
but an investment. 

The entire truth about the separator question is 
honestly set forth in our catalogues. They are in- 
teresting to read because truthful, and are valwable 


to every dair 


an because they show how great 


@profitcan be made with milk by getting every par- 
ticle of cream completely separated. Send us your 
address and we will send our catalogues, FREE. 
PRICES, $75.00 and up. FARM and DAIRY SIZES. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where 
we have none. WRITE US. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
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SUGAR BEETS AND BEET SUGAR. 








In the last issue of The Farmer we 
published a letter from W. H. Mer- 
rick, of Barry County, giving his views 
upon the sugar beet industry. We were 
pleased to have our correspendent give 
his views so frankly, because it will 
serve to show those who feel an in- 
terest in the subject that there may be 
some arguments on the other side that 
sound reasonable, and are undoubted- 
ly held by many people. 

In reading over his article it will be 
seen that the first objection offered 
against the development of the beet 
sugar industry in this country is that 
the manufacturers, not the farmers, 
will secure the profits. Would not that 
objection apply equally well to any in- 
dustry in which the farmer furnishes 
material to the manufacturer? Take 
the woolen industry, for instance: 
Should farmers give up growing wool 
because the manufacturer gets more 
of the profits of the business than he 
does? Should the farmer refuse to sell 
his timber to the furniture manufac- 
turer because the latter will get more 
than a fair share of the final profits? 
The sugar industry will stand in the 
same relation to the farmer as do the 
two mentioned above. Should the 
farmer refuse longer to supply the ma- 
terial to maiufacturers and allow 
these two industries to die out? 

In all lines of business we find'that 
those who supply the capital always 
claim the largest profits. Why? Be- 
cause they take the largest risks. The 
failure of a factory would mean the 
partial loss of a single crop of beets to 
the farmer, but it would mean the 
loss of $250,000 to $300,000 to the cap- 
italist. But our correspondent’s atten- 
tion is called to the fact that capital 
necessary for factories is being sup- 
plied, in this and other states, by local 
capitalists, who have heretofore not 
had any connection with the sugar 
business. Also, that the subscriptions 
of farmers to the capital stock are tak- 
en quite as thankfully as_ those of 
monied men in the towns and cities. 
In fact there is every opportunity of- 
fered to farmers, as well as all other 
citizens, to erect factories of their own, 
over which they can have absolute 
control. 

The second objection is, that if we 
develop the -gugar . industry in this 
country, it will ruin it in France and 


obliged to turn their attention to rais- 
ing other crops, which will result in 
their ceasing to purchase our wheat 
and other surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is a well-worn argument, for 
we heard is used “before the war.” 
when Americans were discussing the 
project of manufacturing rails and 
other railroad supplies, cutlery, cottons, 
woolens, etc. It was urged that for- 
eign nations would not take our agri- 
cultural products if we went into the 
business of manufacturing. But now 
these articles are mostly manufac- 
tured in this country, and in no other 
way could our present development in 
transportation and manufacturing 
have been attained, with the splendid 
growth in population and wealth 
which have followed, had we been con- 
tent to rely upon foreign nations for 
such staples. It was so five years ago 
with tin-plate and pearl buttons. It 
was urged that to begin manufactur- 
ing them in this country would, surely 
stop the demand in the countries af- 
fected for American agricultural prod- 
ucts. Two-thirds of the _ tin-plate 
used is now manufactured in the 
United States, and nearly all the pearl 
buttons. .What is the result? That dur- 
ing the year 1896 the exports of agri- 
cultural products from the United 
States have been the largest in her his- 
tory! s 

So long as the United States can fur- 
nish agricultural products cheaper or 
of better quality than other countries, 
just so long will there be a good mar- 
ket for them. But if it gave up manu- 
facturing altogether, and purchased 
everything abroag we would surely 
lose their markets just as soon as some 
other country could undersell us. The 
price will always fix the demand. 

We would like to see the beet su- 
gar industry developed in this country 
for four reasons: First, it will retain a 
large amount of money at home which 
now goes abroad. Second, it will give 
the farmers a new crop, and to the ex- 
tent of the area planted, relieve other 
crops now suffering from over-produc- 
tion. Third, that it will make this 
country still more independent of. other 
lands, and furnish her people with a 
staple whose consumption increases 
yearly much faster than population, 
and whose supply, in case of a foreign 
war, could be shut off very readily. 
Fourth, because with the building of 
factories and refineries in various 
states, with local capital, the grip of 
the sugar trust will be broken, and the 
people will secure the natural result 
of competition—a good article at the 
lowest possible price. 





LAND PIRATES. 





The action of Germany and Russia 
in seizing portions of Chinese territory 
shows thet land piracy is an attribute 
of modern as well as mediaeval civiliza- 
tion. It is simply the assumption of 
the right of the strorger to rob and op- 
press the weaker. Upon no other 
ground czn the action of these powers 
find any justification. Then we have 
the British in Afghanistan, the Ger- 
mans, British, French and Italians in 
Africa, all engaged in the same de- 
lightful work of murdering’ the 
heathen and seizing their territory, in 
the interests of civilization and the 
spread of christianity. The fact that 
the British, French and Japanese are 
sending war vessels to the Chinese 
coast, so as to protect their interests 
and incidentally pick up any of the 
“loot” if China is dismembered, shows 
that the lust for territory is confined 
to no land or people, but is innate in 
human nature, whether savage or civ- 
ilized. a 

It is also an object lesson to those 
who talk so feelingly of the brother- 
hood of*man, that the nation which 
«cannot protect itself against aggression 


warlike, and that neither the reasoning 
of the philanthropical or the preaching 
of the christian are allowed to stand 
in the way of robbery.and oppression, 
if sufficient is to be gained thereby. Let 
those who talk of dismentling forts, re- 
fusing appropriations for the navy or 
aimy, and relying upor peaceful means 
for preserving the territory of the 
country and the liberties of the people, 
observe what a spectacle China and 
her government affords when her ter- 
ritories are invaded and held, and the 
rights of ler people are ignored. The 
day when nations shall learn war no 
more has not yet arrived, and until it 
does it is best to be prepared.. The 
nation that is fully prepared will be the 
last one attacked. To secure peace be 
ready for war. 





PACKERS CAN GET WHAT THEY 
WILL PAY FOR. 





Prime bacon hogs can be grown as 
well or better in this country than any- 
where in the world, and if there is a 
demand for leaner bacon hogs they 
will be forthcoming. It need not be 
expected, however, that feeders will 
take the pains the Danish, English or 
Canadian feeders do, fussing with 
ground stuff of different sort without 
getting equal compensation. The pea, 
rye, barley and shorts fed hogs are 
calculated to be worth close to two 
cents per pound more on the hoof than 
corn-fed bacon hogs, and if that is true 
packers will have to make up their 
minds to give at least $1 per 100 pre- 
mium on that class of stock to get it. 
Peas, barley, rye and mixed grains are 
as easily raised in this country as corn, 
but corn feeding is the simplest and 
easiest method of hog feeding, and 
therefore much cheaper here than any 
other kind.—Drovers’ Journal. 


To nearly all of which we heartily 
agree. But the bacon hog costs more 
to grow than the lard hog, and the 
corn crop can be grown and fed more 
cheaply than the various grains re- 
ferred to by the Journal. Hence the 
farmer who takes pains to raise the 
class of hogs required by packers must 
be remunerated for the extra cost and 
labor. The suggestion of the Journal 
for a premium of $1 per hundred is in 
line with what we said last week, and 
if it was followed by packers there 
would soon be a supply of such hogs 
to meet all their requirements. While 
the packer and his buyer may for a 
time make money at the expense of 
farmers by depressing the value of the 
class of hogs they want, in the end 
they must suffer by losing their mar- 
ket because feeders will find it more 
profitable to grow the old-fashioned 
corn-fed lard hog. The continuance of 
such a policy on the part of packers 
will surely prove disastrous to their 
own business, as well as seriously in- 
jure the export provision trade of the 
country. 

In one statement the Journal is 
wrong. Peas cannot be grown to ad- 
vantage in many of the principal hog- 
raising States. Where corn flourishes 
peas never do well. They do not like 
the hot suns so necessary to the devel- 
opment of the corn crop. In Northern 
Michigan, above the Saginaw Valley, 
peascanbe grown, but not many farm- 
ers in the southern counties will care 
to grow them. Nor do we think it at 
all necessary. The Canadian grows 
peas because he cannot grow corn to 
advantage. The flavor of his pork 
does not come from peas, but other 
grains and grasses which must be fed 
in connection with peas, or the pork 
would be of very poor quality. The 
pea makes a very oily pork, and it is 
so soft that a third of it will be found 
in the dripping pan or frying pan after 
cooking. Oats and barley are used to 
modify this characteristic of the pea. 
Corn is just the grain to finish off the 
bacon hog. It will give firmness to the 
fat, and make it less wasteful. As to 
its giving the meat a bad flavor, that 
idea was long ago exploded. It was 
urged against American dressed meats 








Germany, and farmers there will be 


is a prey for the stronger and more 


that the cattle from which it came 





were fattened entirely upon corn, 
which is largely true. But to-day the 
English markets take American 
dressed meats at a good margin over 
those from any other foreign country. 
The corn story has died out in the face 
of the fine flavored meats sent out 
from the great corn belt. Grow the 
bacon hog on pasture and mixed 
grains, finish him off with good old 
corn, and there will soon be no one to 
gainsay the quality of American bacon. 





A correspondent in Eaton County, 
T. W. F., inquires if there is a variety 
of spring wheat known as Muck 
wheat, and, if so, would any of the 
farmers in the State who have tested 
it the past season tell how it succeed- 
ed with them. Our correspondent 
says further: “There is a spring 
wheat raised here, but it will not 
stand up. It lodges so badly that it is 
very hard to harvest. It gave a crop 
of about 25 bushels per: acre, how- 
ever.” This is the first report we have 
had from any one who grew spring 
wheat the past season in the southern 
part of the State. Would like to 
know how it succeeded generally. 
Cannot some of our readers give their 
-experience with this crop, which is 
practically a new one south of the 
Saginaw Valley. 





We give place to a communication 
in this issue from Food Commissioner 
Grosvenor regarding the work of his 
department in connection with the 
fight against colored oleomargarine. 
As we said some weeks ago, the Com- 
missioner has a big fight on his hands, 
and he must be sustained by farmers 
or he will surely fail to accomplish 
any important results. The courts will 
be manipulated against him, the juries 
fixed, the prosecution will be weak and 
halting, and everything done to dis- 
courage him. There will be lots of 
money on the other side and this will 
always secure sharp lawyers and un- 
scrupulous jurymen, if the prosecution 
does not watch the latter closely, It is 
no time to jump on the commissioner. 
He is engaged in an up-hill fight, and 
should have the moral support of every 
good citizen, who believes in honest 


‘products and the enforcement of the 


law. 





WHAT IS BEING DONE TO EN- 
FORCE THE PURE FOOD LAWS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

It is against the writer’s best judg- 
ment to enter into-a newspaper con- 
troversy, but there comes a time when 
misstatements, willful or otherwise, 
place one in so false a light that na- 
ture’s first law prompts him to such 
a step. 

In your issue of December 18. there 
appears a letter from one James 
Smith, of Kent County. containing 
much that is foreign to the truth and 
which, in connection with a former 
letter nublished in the issue of the 4th, 
over the same signature, places the 
Michigan Dairy and Food Denartment 
in an unenviable position. Cleared of 
various innuendoes, the statement in 
fhese letters which does us the inius- 
tice is. generally, that nothing ~ has 
been done in Western Michigan by 
the denartment towards enforcing the 
anti-color oleomargarine law, and spe- 
cially, that not a single move has been 
made in Grand Rapids. Allow me, as 
briefly as possible, to state this de- 
partment’s position so far as the vio- 
lations at Grand Rapids are concerned, 
and first as to the work that has so 
far been done there. The law went 
into effect upon the 1st day of Sep- 
tember last. Upon the 6th day of 
September one of our inspectors vis- 
ited Grand Rapids and secured sam- 
ples from the only dealers who wére 
then authorized to sell oleomargarine. 
Before a complaint could be started 
upon this sample, it was necessary to 
have the same analyzed and reported 
on by the State Analyst. These sam- 
ples taken on the 6th of September - 
were analyzed in the order in which 
they were received in the laboratory 
with other samples, and reported to 
this department on the 30th day of 
September. Just as soon as the time 
would permit, to be exact, on the 18th * 
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of November, complaints were made 
in these cases in the Police Court of 
the city of Grand Rapids, and war- 
rants issued for the Western Beef & 
Provision Co. and F. W. Wurzburg. 
These cases were partially heard De- 
cember 2nd and then adjourned to the 
16th, upon the defendant’s motion, and 
further adjourned until January 6th, 
owing to the inability of the prosecut- 
ing attorney of Kent County to be 
present on the 16th inst. 

We give this in detail in order to 
show that at the time the gentleman 
wrote his first communication to The 
Michigan Farmer prosecutions were 
then pending against the only dealers 
in Grand Rapids whose goods had 
been analyzed. 

At intervals of ten days since Sep- 
tember 6th, there has been a repre- 
sentative of this department in the 
city of Grand Rapids who has secured 
samples each time from every person 
in the city licensed to sell oleomarga- 
rine. Further than that, samples have 
been secured from every dealer in the 
State authorized to sell oleomarga- 
rine. It is impossible for the limited 
chemical help allowed,the department 
to have all the samples analyzed at 
once, and at the present time there are 
nearly one hundred samples awaiting 
analysis in our laboratory. The State 
Analyst, Prof. F. H. Borradaile, has 
worked early and late since Septem- 
ber 1st, with no regard for the usual 
hours which State employes are ex- 
pected to work. He has worked al- 
most entirely upon the oleomargarine 
analyses, and in common with other 
members of the department has done 
so with the desire to succeed the main 
consideration. Over one hundred and 
fifty samples, against about fifty deal- 
ers, have been analyzed and reported 
upon, and thirty-six prosecutions are 
now on record in the Michigan courts. 

The big fight against the oleomar- 
garine men has of necessity been in 
Detroit, although prosecutions have 
been begun in Bay, Washtenaw, Jack- 
son and Kent Counties. The fight in 
Grand Rapids is against the Armour 
Packing Co., Braun & Fitts and the 
Freedman Manufacturing Co.—prob- 
ably the three largest producers of 
oleomargarine in the world. - We 
cheerfully admit that the goods sold 
in Grand Rapids, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, are highly colored, and are 
sold in open and direct violation of 
the law after many samples had been 
taken and prosecutions begun. 

Upon the 6th of January these cases 
will come up for hearing in the Police 
Court, and we hope that Mr. James 
Smith, of Kent County, Michigan, will 
be there to lend support to the farm- 
ers’ interest in the prosecution. 

We have secured samples from a 
large number of hotels and restaurants 
in the State, and find that 25 per cent 
of them are using oleomargarine. 
Every instance of this kind will be 
prosecuted, as many have been, and 
a fair percentage of these have plead 
guilty. There are forty-two retailers 
licensed to sell oleomargarine in Mich- 
igan. Of this number, ten are selling 
oleomargarine that is obviously col- 
ored. Most of them are selling a 
shade of goods nearly white, and 
which is represented to be absolutely 
without color. It is with these deal- 
ers that our heaviest fight is on. Of 
these forty-two, five upon prosecution 
have signified their intention of plead- 
ing guilty and have agreed to pay all 
costs and discontinue the sale of any 
oleomargarine whatever. 

We believe the farmers of Michigan 
are entitled to a strict enforcement of 
the law, and so long as the present ad- 
ministration holds in the Dairy and 
Food Department we shall attempt to 
give it to them. We request from all 
persons, who may feel disposed to give 
it, any evidence or information that 
will assist us in the prosecution of this 
class of cases. We are willing to be 


judged by, and stand or fafl by, the 


ultimate result, and we ask no grace 
except such time as is necessary to 
have samples analyzed and to set the 
machinery of law in motion. All we 
ask is a fair show, but the people of 
Michigan should bear in mind that 
there are many obstacles to be over- 
come; that the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have raised the price of their 
goods one cent per pound and have 
agreed to put this extra profit into a 
sinking fund with which to fight the 
This means that 
$15,000 becomes available each month 
for this purpose. It is to be expected 
that every legal obstacle which their 
attorneys can invent will be used. It 
will be necessary to get instructions 
upon different points of law from our 
courts of last resort. It should be 
borne in mind that such a mass of cap- 
ital as is interested in the manufac- 





ture of oleomargarine is not going to 
surrender a good territory like Michi- 
gan without a fight; and every intelli- 
gent, reasonable man must realize that 
a fight of this magnitude cannot be 
finished in a day. We have taken the 
ground, upon careful consideration 
and advice, that oleomargarine, to be 
salable in this State, must be absolute- 
ly without color, and on this proposi- 
tion we shall stand or fall. In the 
meantime let it be understood that 
from the difficulties involved in proy- 
ing that goods are colored we expect 
various defeats, and that the fight will 
drag along for some time to come. In 
the meantime,. while we are not alto- 
gether satisfied, we do occasionally 
congratulate ourselves that in com- 
parison with other States where the 
law has been in effect three years or 
more, we are in advance of them. Let 
the people further consider that all the 
oleomargarine cases in Michigan are 
Circuit Court cases; in other words, 
before conviction can be_had, a pre- 
liminary examination in Justice Court 
must be held, where the defendants 
must either. waive examination, or, 
after a contest, be bound to the Cir- 
cuit Court for trial, and a certain spe- 
cified time must -then elapse before 
these cases can come up for trial in the 
Circuit Court. So far, no cases have 
been tried in the Circuit Court, but 
we expect in the month of January to 
reach final determination in at least 
three of them. 

We have just learned that the de- 
fendants in the seven cases in the De- 
troit Police Court were this morning 
discharged upon ground which we are 
advised should not be considered for 
amoment. This is the worst set-back 
that we have received in our effort to 
enforce the oleomargarine law. We 
shall attempt to obtain an order from 
the Supreme Court compelling the Po- 
lice Justice to bind these defendants 
over for trial. We have made every 
effort to present the strongest possible 
case, and in addition to the State Ana- 
lyst, produced Prof. A. B. Prescott, at 
the head of the chemical department 
of the Michigan University, whose tes- 
timony was direct and entirely corrob- 
orative of the State Analyst’s. If 
sufficient cause for binding these de- 
fendants over to the higher court for 
trial was not shown in these cases, 
we undertake to say that no case could 
be made in Michigan strong enough to 
warrant binding over. 

Pardon us for going into the matter 
at this length. We deeply feel our re- 
sponsibility to the people of Michigan 
and shall appreciate their cordial sup- 
port. We thank the editors of Thé 
Farmer for their encouragement and 
influence. We still expect to show 
that we are willing and capable of en- 
forcing the anti-color oleomargarine 
law, and we shall endeavor to profit 
by all fair and just criticism, but we 
insist that such criticism be free from 
the imputation that we have an “ax 
to grind,” and be the product of a 


healthy mind and an honest heart. 
E. 0. GROSVENOR. 


December 24, 1897. 





Among the prominent business fail- 
ures of the week is that of the Over- 
man Wheel Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. This firm has long been prom- 
inent as the manufacturers of the Vic- 
tor bicycle and a complete line of sport- 
ing goods. It is stated that the com- 
pany has advance orders amounting to 
$250,000 and an effort will be made to 
reorganize it at once. Another large 
failure is that of the Chestnut Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia, univer- 
sally regarded as one of the strongest 
financial institutions of that city. Its 
failure forced the Chestnut Street 
Trust and Saving Fund Co. to suspend 
business and this in turn caused Wm. 
M. Singerly, who was president of both 


institutions, to make an assignment. 
Mr. Singerly is also president of the 
Record Publishing Co., which owns 
and publishes the Philadelphia Record, 
a property which has been paying 
heavy dividends for some years. It is 
now proposed that $2,000,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock of the Record 
Publishing Co. be issued for the bene- 
fit of the creditors of the bank and 
trust company. Mr. Singerly will re- 
main in charge of his great newspa- 
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Cancer is Curable without surgery. 
Testimony furnished of many reliable per- 
sons cured. Book of information, free. 
Address Dk C. Weper, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Hood's Sarsaparilla is absolutely unequalled 
as a blood purifier and strengthening meditina. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 

Hog cholera is reported to be raging 
in Calhoun’ county. 

A dispatch from Kalamazoo states 
that this year’s celery crop is estimated 
to be worth $500,000. 

Harry Lockwood, the Calhoun coun- 
ty wheat thief, got ten years in Jack- 
son, his partner three years. 


Hancock, in the Upper Peninsula, se- 
cures the ‘new Finnish college, the 
building for which is to be erected next 
summer. 

Harry Dale, who was convicted of 
criminal assault in Detroit and sent to 
prison for life, was pardoned by Gov. 
Pingree just before Christmas. 


Now that Ann Arbor is sure of con- 
nection with Detroit by electric rail- 
road a movement has been started 
with a view to securing similar con- 
nections with Lansing. 


Everett Ball, 2 Marquette attorney, 
has purchased the old Belt mine by tax 
title for $300. Tie owners neglected to 
pay their arrears of taxes till too late 
and Mr. Ball asked $35,000 for the 
property. He has formed a company 
to work the mine. 

The lawsuit between the State and 
Hon. Don M. Dickinson, over the 
ownership of Dickinson island in Lake 
St. Clair is being tried at Port Huron 
this week. Mr. Dickinson claims own- 





ership through titles handed down 
from the Indians. 

The milk dealers of Jackson have 
formed “The Jackson Milk Dealers’ 
Protective Association,” for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves against 
bad debts and firms selling bad feed; 
also to buy their supplies in large lots 
through their officers and save the mid- 
dleman’s commission. Their officers 
are: President, F. R. Nichol; vice- 
president, W. M. Dodge; secretary and 
treasurer, C. V. Deland; corresponding 
secretary, F. R. Nichol. 

General. 

It is reported that Louisville, Ky., is 
soon to have the largest manufactory 
of plug tobacco in the world. It is to 
a a capacity of 750,000 pounds per 

ay. 

The immense Coliseum in Chicago 
was completely destroyed by fire 
Christmas eve. A fair was in’ prog- 
ress at the time and all the goods in 
the various booths were destroyéd. 
Only a few hu dred people were in the 
building at the time, but the fire made 
such rapid progress that many had dif- 
ficulty in escaping. One fireman lost 
his life by remaining at his post too 
long. The building cost $250,000. It 
had a floor space of seven acres, mak- 
ing a convenient place for holding 
large conventions, horse shows, foot- 
ball games, etc. There was only $120,- 
000 of insurance on the building. It 
is said that the owners have no inten- 
tion of replacing the building. 














The 

Inner Experiences 

of a Cabinet Member's 

Wife 
They are the actual social 
experiences of a prominent 
Cabinet n*ember’s wife. For 
this reason the authorship 
will be withheld. The most 
intimate peeps behind the 


curtain of high official and 
social life in Washington. 


wt 
Lilian Bell 


Reaches Paris in her ‘“‘ letter” 
in the January JouRNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 
Europe and the French people 
as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 

ives a better idea what there 
is in store for those who follow 
Miss Bell’s delightfully-un- 
conventional letters of travel. 


The January 
Ladies’ 
Home 

Journal 


will be 


A Midwinter 
Fiction Number 


The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 
tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—‘‘A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing ’’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,’ by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
“The Doctor.’’ 


ot 
Entertainments 
Entertaining on a Small Income 
Fancy-Dress Parties for Children 


Novelties in Home Parties 


Light Refreshments for Evening 
Companies—Mrs. Rorer 





Ws For 25 cents we will send The Ladies’ 


Home Journal on trial for three months 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our Prospectus for 1898, with 


portraits of famous writers, and small 


s of some of the illu 


that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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__ FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 
We send by mail postpaid Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plan Ete. 


» SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS, Etc, 


\\ advertise themselves. The best always 


it Cansupply all your wants from 
table Seeds to Street 
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; Che Householb. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
‘WooD. 








We should be pleased te have any of our 
readers take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
ary subject which is under diseussion, or whieh 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letRers for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








MISTAKES. 





The mistakes of my life have been many, 


So many, I hardly can know 
At what point to commence, as half weary 
Back over the dim past I go; 


Going back to the days when such bright- 
ness 
Shone clearly on all I surveyed; 
= alone the kind smiles of Dame Na- 
ure 
My fancy saw ever portrayed; 


Going back to the days when ambition 
To dare and to do with my might, 
Showed life’s tasks with a halo sur- 
rounded, 
All glowing in letters of light. 


O that light! Was it all a delusion? 
A will-o’the-wisp leading on, 
To allure every weak-minded human 
To depths where too many have gone? 


Ah, I think 'twas a phantom I followed, 
E’er failing to grasp the sprite’s form; 

For the substance was ever elusive, 
The shadow remaining, alone. 


Of mistakes, my foremost was instructing 
The youthful idea to shoot: 
For I failed to attain to the standard 
Where proud Fame dwells solemn and 
mute. 


Then came music, divinely enchanting, 
With melody rapturous and free; 

And with song I would enter the portal 
Which teaching had barred to me. 


How I soared, how I revelled in spirit, 
While thinking of honors unwon; 
Self-conceit with such speed was un- 
bosomed— 
The verdict, it read not, “‘Well done.” 


I went down with a crash so appalling, 
I never have ventured to rise 

Once again to the heights, where ambition 
Alluringly holds out a prize. 


But I gleaned each stray bit of the wreck- 
age, 
A reason for failure to shape. 
How interse the effect of those lessons! 
My life here is all a mistake! 
—B. MARIE. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


MISTAKES AND FAILURES. 

Is there a life so perfectly well or- 
dered, so wisely directed that one look- 
ing back upon it can see no mistakes? 
no place where, were they to have the 
opportunity again before them, they 
would do differently? Surely there are 
few, who, reviewing the past, can 
conscientiously say they have been al- 
ways wise in the course they have pur- 
sued, always chosen the right, al- 
ways taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which presented themselves 
for doing good. Indeed, it would 
seem that some lives are made up of 
mistakes, so crossed and re-crossed are 
they with them. 

Strange as it may seem, we can see 
the mistakes of others much more 
clearly than we can see our own, and 
ofttimes our friends would be doing 
us a real kindness if they would tell 
us what we ourselves fail tg observe 
until it is too late. It is true, one 
rarely appreciates this sort of kind- 
ness—in fact, it is usually indignantly 
resented when offered personally. It 
requires a considerable degree of good 
sense, and not a little control of one’s 
self to be told of our errors, and pre- 
serve an unruffied demeanor, taking 
the words in good part and heeding 
them. 

One great mistake is made iu a girl’s 
life when she marries too young. The 
proper age may not be definitely fixed, 
but surely this ought not to be under 
20, and if several years later than that 
all the better. Family cares press 
heavily enough upon older shoulders 
and girls should be in-no hurry to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the mar- 
ried state. Some may urge against 
long engagements, but far better this 
than marrying too young. I have 
heard the personal experience of a 
number of women upon this subject, 
and not one but regrets having mar- 
ried so early in life. If our girls are 
kept out of society until they are of a 
proper age, they are not liable to con- 
tract attachments for the epposite sex. 

That mother is making a great iis- 
take who allows her daughter to ac- 
cept the attentions of her boy friends, 
or:to “keep company” so young as is 
sometimes the case. “The peach that 


is most handled first loses its bloom,” 
and the young girl who is out in soci- 
ety at an age when she ought to be 





devoting herself to her studies is quite 
apt to lose the charm of freshness, of 
unaffected modesty, which is one of 
our girls’ chief attractions. 

Another mistake which mothers fre- 
quently make is in permitting their 
boys to grow up with the idea that 
they can do almost anything and the 
world will overlook it because they 
are men. This is a wrong impres- 
sion for them to have. If we ever 
expect to have the morals of men and 
women judged by the same standard, 
as they should certainly be, we must 
teach our sons that just as much is 
expected of them as of their sisters. 
Teach them that God will hold them 
just as responsible for their actions as 
he will their sisters, and that no 
young man has the right to ask for the 
hand of a pure young girl in marriage 
unless his own life has been as spot- 
less as hers. 

_*® * ze * e 

One point touched upon by Mrs. 
Mac, in anether column, in referring to 
mistakes and failures, I wish to urge. 
It is the mistake of overwork. This is 
one common to ambitious women, and 
one which very many have lived to 
regret exceedingly. When we are 
young and strong with willing hands 
and a light heart, we want to do all 
we can to help along. There is the 
home to be cleared of debt, mayhap, 
and every penny we can save will help 
just that much. So we work hard 
day after day, extending the hours of 
labor far into the night trying to keep 
everything going, and not let our work 
get behind. After a few years’ of 
this excessive toil we feel our strength 
giving way, and wise are we if even 
then we heed the warning and begin to 
save ourselves. It may not always be 
possible to have help, but it becomes 
any woman’s duty to so curtail her 
labor as to give herself time for rest 
even if the furniture goes undusted, 
and the family board be plainly 
spread. Save yourselves, dear moth- 
ers, whatever comes. Do not be so 
anxious about the dollars as to forget 
the mothers of your children. 

Mrs. Mac speaks not unwisely when 
she lays the blame of overwork upon 
our fear of criticism. Ofttimes this 
is the spur which drives the tired 
housewife to confirmed invalidism. 

e a * a 

This is the season for good resolu- 
tions. Forgetting the past, or remem- 
bering it only as an incentive to great- 
er watchfulness on our part, let us 
enter upon the new year with the earn- 
est endavor to do a little better than 
we did last year, to try to make fewer 
mistakes, to do more to make others 
happy. We pass this way but once, 
remember, and the end for some of us 
may be nearer than we think. 


A JACKSON COUNTY WOMAN’S 
FAILURES. 








The old year will soon be counted 
with things of the past, and that por- 
tion of eternity numbered 1897 be 
gone, bearing for each of us a record 
for good or ill. We pause to glance 
ahead to the year before us, then a 
train of thoughts carries us backward 
over the past year. We have achiey- 
ed some successes, and made some 
failures. The failures seem to stand 
largely. in the majority. 

I was going to brighten the pathway 
of an aged friend, but while waiting 
for a convenient time to begin, he 
passed from among us, and nothing 
was left for me but to do for someone 
else what I had planned to do for him. 

I failed to get my boy started in 
kindergarten work as I intended to 
do. Someone will perhaps tell me 
how to begin, and give experience. 

Last spring I assumed a debt. A 
man would not have been shocked at 
the amount, as it was the price of a 
carpet with which to cover a room 
of modest dimensions. The article 
was not quite new, but just what I 
wanted, and was offered me by a 
friend who had broken up housekeep- 
ing. She was in no hurry for the 
money, and was willing to wait till 
I raised enough turkeys to pay for 
it. I needed the carpet, no mistake 
about that, (as I decided when upon 
taking up the old one, and giving it 
the needed washing it actually fell to 
pieces), but I had a mistaken idea of 
paying for it. The man of the house 
told me to buy it if I wanted to, well 
knowing he would have to pay for it 
if I did not, but I could see my way 
clear to raise the money myself. 

My neighbors had told me I had pre- 
viously kept too many turkey hens, 
and would do much better with only 
two. So acting on their suggestion I 
parted with all but the required num- 
Der. As early as possible in the 





_that to dispose of old rubber was 





spring I set the first eggs, some of them 
under a hen, the others under one of 
the turkeys. The hen left her nest 
on one of the coldest nights last spring 
and all of the eggs chilled. 

The turkey hatched eleven out of 
fifteen eggs. I put her in a large 
coop, as I supposed the young ones 
would die if allowed to ramble in the 
wet grass. I cared for them the best 
I knew, but soon their wings began 
to droop and my courage to fail as one 
after another lay down and died, seem- 
ingly from mere indisposition to live. 
I then let them out each morning after 
the dew was gone, and they wandered 
at will until evening, but they continu- 
ed to die until only two remained. 
The other turkey hen seemed in no 
hurry to make a second trial, but 
along late in the summer she disap- 
peared and returned this fall followed 
by one lone turk, That one of course 
died, but long before this I had given 
up the idea of paying my indebtedness 
with turkeys. 

I asked my husband to give me a 
pig, for I was going to be independent 
and not call on him for money. He 
cared for her with the rest, and I 
claimed her, determining to keep her 
until fall, when I would dispose of her 
and a nice litter of pigs, realizing $25 
at least, for the same. With this 
I would buy some nice things for the 
house and some Christmas presents, 
after paying for my carpet. @ won- 
der if a woman ever thought of having 
money without thinking just the next 
minute how to spend it.) But, alas, 
for the pigs! It didn’t take -us 
long to count them, as there were 
only two, and but one of 
them lived. This one was given 
to another family of the hog kind, and 
the mother turned in with the others 
to be fattened. 

It was then late in the season, and 
mine the smallest of fourteen when 
they went to market. I suggested to 
my husband that he stop on his way 
home and pay my bill, and bring me 
the money remaining. I knew my 
share would not bring the required 
amount, so am thankful that I have 
even two turkeys, as they will bring 
the lacking sum. I think one of my 
resolutions the coming year shall be to 
keep clear of debt. 

Another mistake I made was in sell- 
ing some old rubber to a man who 
came through the country. I knew 


against my husband’s principles, as he 
had repeatedly told me, but I argued 
that if I did not sell, someone else 
would, and consequently as much old 
rubber go to make the poor rubber 
goods we buy, as though I sent him 
along; and then I was tempted by the 
shining array in his wagon to want a 
new piece of tin, and thought it 
would be needless to say anything 
about the transaction. I hunted up 
a great pile of rubber-and sold it. 
What do you think I got for it? A 
basin worth about five cents. The 
man then asked if he might stay’ to 
dinner, and I said yes. For his din- 
ner I got another basin worth per- 
haps as much as the first, for he only 
paid, or pretended to pay, for his own 
dinner, saying his team did not need 
to be fed. I did not like that, but 
said nothing, though I might have tak- 
en the liberty had I belonged to some 
humane society. Husband soon came 
in to dinner and spoke to the man, 
who said, as an introductory remark, 
‘T’ve just been buying some old rub- 
ber of your wife.” 

It was just what I might have ex- 
pected, and I’m glad after all that he 
said it, for it saved me the trouble of 
telling him after being miserable for 
several days, as I surely should have 
done. I hate secrets where man and 
wife are concerned. 

Some time afterward a van stopped 
at the house, and a man came to the 
door to buy rags. I tugged them 
out of their hiding place, and found 
them about all I could lift. While he 
weighed them I went for a loaf of 
bread and half a pound of butter he 
wanted to buy. Butter was twelve 
cents, and the loaf of bread large, and 
I asked him twelve cents for both. 
When I went to the wagon to trade it 
out, he informed me that my rags 
eame to five cents. I took a cake 
tin at fifteen cents, and a very small 
tin to balance accounts. My purchase 
could have been made anywhere for 
about seven cents. There were three 
able-bodied men traveling in that wag- 
on, and I suppose laughing at my lack 
of business capabilities. 

It was then I resolved to send the - 
next rag peddler along, and he happen- 
ed to be an innocent looking boy, who 
had left his father at the wagon. I 





told him I had no rags for him, and 


when he asked me to give him a lunch 
and take my pay in tin I said No, 
and afterward regretted that I did not 
give him what he asked for, as it was 
then 2 p. m., and he doubtless went 
without his dinner, and remembered 
me aS a crank. Still I save my rags, 
wearing out shoe leather the ‘while, 
and always becoming disgusted with 
myself whenever I dispose of them. 

I’m sure no one, after reading my 
methods of money-making, will be 
tempted to try the same, but I give 
them, hoping someone may tell me 
of something better, and profit by my 
blunders. : 

My experience with chickens has 
always been very satisfactory, except 
during the past summer, when they 
preferred my flower garden to any 
other spot.on the farm. But it does 
not matter now, as the flowers are 
gone, and the chickens are still left. 
A nice flock of fowls is an ornament 
to a farm yard, and certainly profit- 
able. 

One day as a reward for remaining 
at home, my boy received a drum of 
my own selection, but I soon found 
that a better place for a drum is in a 
brass band. 

But we must not linger longer over 
mistakes of the past than to learn 
where we may improve in the coming 
year, and thus retrieve our blunders. 
The same bell that rings the knell of 
the old year ushers in the new, and we 
herald it with gladness. I hope it 
may bring to each one of the house- 
hold band a Happy New Year. 
Jackson Co. 


WHAT MRS, MAC THINKS ABOUT 
ef 








Mistakes and failures are subjects 
that-are not very pleasant to write on, 
especially when they are our own. 

The only mistakes I can think of at 
present that might help my sister 
women are the mistakes I first made in 
home butter making. That is, trying 
to raise cream in the open pans in the 
common living room where it will be- 
come tainted by the smoke and steam 
and dust that can not be avoided, and 
setting the cream jar near the fire, to 
warm and ripen the cream, where it 
will set for hours and cook on first 
one side then the other. And when 
the butter was made I used to put it 
on platters in a cool room and cover 
with a cloth, whére it was subjected to 
the air and changes of the atmosphere, 
and when I took it to town I put it in 
a butter basket ined with wet cloths. 
In spite of my mistakes it was a fair 
grade of butter and found a ready 
market. But I now think the whole 
process was wrong, although I fear it 
is one still practiced by many who 
have not changed their methods. 

I now set my milk in cans both sum- 
mer and winter. It is kept from the 
air and dust of the room and when I 
have a churning if the cream is not 
ripe I put the cream pail into a large 
pail of warm water and stir it con- 
stantly until the cream rises to about 
70 degrees. Then I set it out and let 
it run down to about 64 or 66 and it is 
ready to churn. I think the greatest 
difficulty in making good butter in win- 
ter is to get the cream soured quick 
enough. In very cold weather I warm 
the cream the night before I wish to 
churn, and put in a little milk which I 
have soured by keeping it in warm w4- 
ter, and when the butter is made I put 
it on plates long enough for it to be- 
come solid or firm. I make small rolls 
in the winter and I place them in a jar 
covered tightly with paper. It keeps 
them from the air and it is always 
ready for market as I take my butter 
to town in the jar, and I do not have to 
bother with butter cloths. 

I know that my simple methods may 
be a long way from the best method of 
butter making, but they are the best 
that I know where only a few cows are 
kept and an improved dairy room is an 
impossibility. : 

One of my mistakes was in not know- 
ing how to use the butter color proper- 
ly. So many use too much. i soon de- 
termined the amount reyuired for my 
cream, and dropped it ints a spoon I 
had dipped in the cream, and stirred it 
into the cream pail when 1 was warim- 
ing the cream. Dipping the spoon in 
the cream prevents any color remain- 
ing on the spoon, so you are sure of the 
same amount of color evéry time. 

I suppose that any of us wio lave 
passed our first decade of womanhood 
could write of mistakes along a good 
many lines, but I choose butter making 
for my subject, because I am rather 
fond of dairy work and like to talk of 
it. 

But I think the greatest mistake I 
ever made was in over-working, and it 
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is a mistake too common among 
women. All have not the same excuse 
for abusing their health that I had, 
which was sickness or invalidism in 
the family, but that is n> excuse for 
ruining one’s health when help could 
have been had, if one nad not been too 
willing to work, I destroyed my. 
health in two years, and it has taken 
me ten years to build it up again, and 
it is not yet what it once was. I do 
-not believe in “doping,” but in rest, 
and my aim for the last ten years has 
been to see how little I could do and 
look after the pleasure and comfort of 
my home. I have got shirking down 
to a fine art, and we live very comfort- 
ably too. It is not the comfort or 
pleasure of the family that causes 
many a woman to overwork, but the 
fear of criticism from Mrs. Very Neat 
and her friends. When we see the 
worry and work entailed to women by 
our present civilization, we are 
brought almost to envy the simplicity 
of the savages. Oivilization should 
mean an increase of mental and 
spiritual growth. But too often it 
seems to mean nothing but a more 
complicated material living. The 
mother becomes so busy looking after 
the clothing and feeding of her family 
that she has no time to become ac- 
quainted with the mental and spiritual 
self of her child. If women would 
only realize that good nature and a 
cheerful sympathy with others’ wishes 
would convert many a plain dinner in- 
to a feast and cover many little make- 
shifts in housekeeping! But like 
Thoreau, everyone should study for 
themselves how to live, and still have 
time to live, and try and make no mis- 


takes, : 
MRS. MAC. ° 





MISTAKES AND FAILURES OF 
MRS, GRACE. 





Is there a person on all this round 
earth who can say they never made a 
mistake or suffered a failure? Why, 
my life is as full of mistakes as a new- 
ly-cleared field of stumps and like the 
latter, they are of all sizes and kinds, 
some easily removed or rectified, 
others requiring time and labor, and 
failures innumerable. 

Only last spring my hopes were set 
upon raising some squashes to sell. I 
argued that if six hills would raise 
enough for ourselves and some to give 
away, twenty hills would yield some 
to sell. The best half of the garden 
was left for me, and the seeds careful- 
ly planted, but owing to dry weather 
only three hills came to anything. 

How many times I have carried pails 
of rich earth and made flower beds, 
only to have the hens destroy them the 
first time I left home for an hour. And 
once, when a young girl, my mind was 
set upon having some maple syrup, so 
armed with augur, spiles and pans, I 
set off to the woods and tapped a bass- 
wood tree. That was a mistake, anda 
failure also. 

When I married I thought I would 
be a model wife—not a gad-about, nor 
one who spent all her husband’s earn- 
ings in fine clothes. So I staid strictly 
at home, making only necessary trips 
to town, bought no dress for myself 
until my mind was « back number and 
my general appearance so shabby. that 
my husband would not be blamed if he 
felt ashamed to ride with me. And s0 
I learned that that was not the way to 
make the best of life. 

How many, opportunities for doing 
good have slipped by unheeded until 
too late! There was the poor, half- 
witted woman who came along selling 
berries. Not until after she had gone 
did I remember that she looked tired 
and hungry and I learned afterward 
that she had had no dinner that day. 
How my conscience pricked me for my 
thoughtlessness. 

There was an old friend visited me 
just a few days ago. Just before she 
went away she told me of a sum of 
money she will receive if she lives a 
certain number of years longer, a sum 
which will make her comfortable for. 
the remainder of her days. What an 
opportunity there was to turn her 
thoughts to the treasure that fadeth 
not away; all the more so that her man- 
ner was such that it led me to think 
she was longing for some one to heip 
her on to a better life. When it was 
too late for the help to be given, in my 
remorse I could but ask myself if I 
was not mistaken in thinking I was a 
Christian at all. And so life goes on 
with its mistakes and failures. 

How often when a child did I 
wonder why I was ever born, for I was 
always doing or saying the wrong 
thing, but the Bible has taught me 
that God never made anything in vain, 





and so, trusting that he will bring suc- 
cess out of my failures and blot out 
the mistakes, I will go on striving to 
do each duty-the best I can though I 


often feel that anyone else would have 


done better in my place. 
MRS. GRACE. 


KEEP A PLEASURE BOOK. 





At the beginning of the year is a 
good time to start a pleasure book. 
Few lives are such that there would 
not be much to record, and we might 
all be surprised at the end of the 
year to see how many pleasures we 
have had. The Youth's Companion 
has this to say of such a book: 

A great many school children keep a 
pleasure book in the form of a vel- 
ume of “memorabilia.” Here are fav- 
ors, sprigs of flowers, programs of en- 
tertainments, bits of writing, and 
sometimes photographs, each one rep- 
resenting some happy hour that has 
been passed. But it is to be feared 
that such a book is sometimes the in- 
dex of empty pleasures rather than of 
real happiness,and it may become a 
regret rather than remain a satisfac- 
tion. 
A far better book was that kept to the 
end of her life by a lovely old lady, 
whose serenely beautiful countenance 
‘was unmarred by lines of care or irri- 
tation. So placidly happy was she 
that a woman given to fretfulness, and 
almost annoyed by the unassailable 
peace that shone from the other’s face, 
ence asked her the secret of her con- 
tent. 

“My dear,” said the elder woman, 
“T keep a pleasure book.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, a pleasure book. Ever since I 
was a girl at school I have kept a 
daily account of all the pleasant things 
that have happened to me. I have only 
put down the pleasant things; the 
disagreeable ones I have forgotten as 
soon as possible. In my whole ex- 
perience I cannot recall a day so dark 
that it did not contain some little ray 
of happiness. 

“The book is filled with little matters 
—a flower, a walk, a concert, a new 
gown, a new thought, a fine sentiment, 
a fresh sign of affection from my fam- 
ily—everything that gave me joy at the 
time. So if I am ever inclined to be 
despondent I sit down and read a few 
pages in my book, and find out how 
much I have to be grateful for. ” 

“May I see your book?” 

“Certainly.” 

Slowly the peevish friend turned the 
leaves. How insignificant the entries 
seemed! How much they meant! 
“Saw a beautiful lily in a window.” 
“Falked to a bright, happy girl.” ‘Re- 
ceived a kind letter from a dear 
friend.” “Enjoyed a beautiful sunset.” 
“Husband brought some roses home 
to me.” “My boy out to-day for the 
first time after the croup.” 

“Have you found a pleasure for ev- 
ery day?’ inquired the fretful woman, 
wistfully. 

“Yes, for every day, even the sad 
ones.” The answer came ina low 
tone. 

“J wish I were more like you,” said 
the discontented woman, with a sigh. 
Then she looked up at her aged friend, 
and a beautiful reverence grew in her 
face. “I don’t think,’ she said, as 
her eyes filled, “that you need to write 
them down any more on paper. Your 
pleasure beok is written in your face.” 

In the Book of Life God sometimes 
writes sorrows, but he dees not omit 
the joys. The determination to make 
the most of happiness and the least 
of trouble is the truest philosophy, as 
well as a sign of a beautiful character 
and a Christian hope. 


A QUESTION. 








I remarked the other day to my hus- 
band that I would write a letter to the 
Household if I was sure I would never 
get found out, and as I am alone to- 
day I will grasp the opportunity and 
do so. 

Just now there is a serious question 
upon my mind, and as I have read the 
Household seven years, I have found 
out there are many good sensible 
women wbo contribute to its columns, 
and I believe some of them will kind- 
ly answer this question, which, per- 
haps, some other reader of the House- 
hold as well as myself would like to 
know about. 

We have all heard a great deal about 
the new woman, also about dress re- 
form and how we should make our 
clothing for cemfort and convenience. 
And we all know that only a few 
short years azo, the new woman (or 
the old cne, I do not know which), 
made the dress sleeves oh so big! The 





sleeves were cut out first, and the dress 
made of the pieces. Then to follow 
the style, these same women made 
these lovely big sleeves lovely little 
ones, 

Now I patiently went through with 
this trial. So has my good John, for 
ninety-nine times out ef one hundred 
he has helped to poke those big sleeves, 
so carefully into my jacket sleeves, 
comforting himself with the thought 
that every other good John had the 
same duty to perferm. 

Now I have béen “around the bush,” 
and might as well come to that awful 
question: Bustles are coming in style, 
and what shall I do? I hate a bustle, 
and I suppose I will soon be more con- 
spicuous without one than with it. I 
read in a book once that there was a 
new crop of fools every year, and I 
wonder if it is the new woman that 
wears this stylish cushion (as Webter 
calls it), or the new erop of fools, or 
foolish women? 

Now let us have a sensible answer to 
this question soon or I will probably 


be wearing one. 
A TROUBLED SISTER. 

(We do not think you need let this 
question worry you just at present, 
and if the bustle ever does again be- 
come fashionable we will all be cer- 
tain to think it a great improvement. 
Ed.) 





CULINARY TERMS. 





Aspie—Savory jelly for cold dishes. 

Au gratin—Dishes prepared with 
sauce and crumbs and baked. 

Bouchees—Very tiny patties or 
cakes; as the name indicates, mouth- 
fuls. 

Bechamel—aA rich white sauce, made 
with stock. 

Bisque—A white soup made of shell- 
fish. 

To blanch—Toplace any article onthe 
fire till it boils, then plunge it in cold 
water; to whiten poultry, vegetables, 
etc. To remove the skin by im- 
mersing in boiling water. 

Bouillon—A clear soup, stronger 
than broth, yet not so strong as con- 
somme, which is “reduced” soup. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician. retired from praetice, had 
eee in his hands by an East India missionary the 

rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Censumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical eure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases,and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English. 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 2, 
W. A. NOYES. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Braise—Meat cooked in a closely 
covered stewpan, so that it retains its 
own flavor and those of the vegetables 
and flavorings put with it. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





Soda, borax, salt, ashes, or scouring 
brick will remove stains from cups or 
other pieces of table ware. 

To prevent the wall paper from be- 
coming soiled about the kitchen sink 
and table, pin some newspapers in 
place for protection. 

To utilize any bits of sauce, jelly, 
fruit juice or sweet pickle vinegar put 
it into the mince meat. It will add to 
the flavor of the pies. 


To remove stains of tea or coffee 
first wet in cold water, rub between 
the hands and then pour boiling water 
from the teakettle directly through 
them. A little ammonia added assists 
in the process of removal. 

As the season for chilblains is at 
hand it is well to know that essence 
of peppermint applied to the affected 
parts will give immediate relief. Kero- 
sene oil will also give relief. Apply at 
night. 

A tried recipe for curing hams is as 
follows: For 100 pounds meat six 
pounds salt, four of sugar and two 
ounces of saltpetre. This is for dry 
salting, and should be rubbed over the 
meat thoroughly every other day until 
all is used. Do not try to use it all at 
once. It should take at least three 
times to use up this amount of salt and 
sugar. 


—Co——— 
GIVES GOOD SATISFACTION. 





Michigan Farmer. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 25 cents 
for one dozen No. 5 machine needles, 
Our machine was purchased in 1894 
and gives good satisfaction. 


le 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 16, 1897. 





Stewed Oysters.—Put the oysters in- 
to a stewpan with a little pepper and 
salt; add a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Set the pan over hot coals and 
let them simmer gently ten minutes. 
Make some thin slices of toast. Butter 
it and lay in the bottom of a deep 
dish. Pour the oysters with the liquor 
upon it, and serve while hot, 





The Michigan Farmer and The De- 
troit Semi-Weekly Free Press will be 
sent both one year for only $1.25. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Michigan 
Farmer. ; 











THE RECORDS SHOW CURES OF 


Rheumatism 


BY THE USE OF ST. JACOBS OIL OF CHRONIC CRIPPLES AND OF BED-RIDDEN. 
INFLAMMATORY CASES. THERE'S NO DENYING, IT CURES. 




















to wash as clean as ean be 
done on the washboa: 

even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 





territory, terms & prices, 
write Portland Mig. Co. 


PARLOR ORGANS fester 


To sharply reduce stock, we offer unpre- 
cedented values. Fine Creams, formerly 
bringing $75, now $47.50. Used Organs from 
$15. Don’t fail to write atonce for catalogue. 
The world-wide reputation of this house is a 
Kopeeeree of the quality of the Lyon & Healy 

rgan. Address, Dept. 103, LYON & HEALY, 
Wahash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago, Ile 


lANCERS CURED. 


tion Process a conceded success. Scarcely a 
16 years. Noknife. NoCaustic. No Blood. 
rite DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 








Mich., for and references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be.sent 









$1.48 - ATTENTION!» $1.48 

Agente to sell our celebrated 20th century nickel watch, 
warranted for 5 years, eqval as timekeeper to any Elyin 
watch, received highest orid’s Exposi: 
tien, Just a watch which sells everywhere for $5. ae 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample watch free for examination 


STEEL RANGES $19.00 and up. 
Sent to any address to be id 


y forafter received. For fu Ipar- 

Menlass send for on FREE erovk citaloau a 

EARS, c le Cc., CHICA’ . ILL. 
(Sears, Prove 44 are thoroughly —Editor.} 


CHA'N FOR ONE GAY'S WoRK, 









WATCH AND 





ar yy return 
the Biuine post-paid, 
No money requi 
BLUINE CO: 109 © d Juncti 


Wurlitzer “de° Band 


Instruments of all competitors in qual- 
iy and price. Clarinets, Trumpets, Drums 
fes and all known instruments at prices 
= can’t afford to miss. BandCatalogue , 
Pp. and sample parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


107 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














missionTiekets, 


Show 

» for $15.25, Anopperta: 
“ = nity te mak m 
public enicriainuenis. Just’ the thing or church nad 


Sunday school rey he ee | Anyohe can 


them. for ratal +, ete, 
Or we eoniion ONE DOLLAR we will sen¢ the outfit by ex 
P.O. PD. subject to examination, when 


SEARS -ROEGUOK & CO. me GRICACOn 
o fine. rH 
~§8ears, Rocbuck és Co. aro thoroughly redlshio Eanes 















UR MEAT WITH - 


Ab. E, RE 








PE pear eee in ge Sean gto Roa 
KITTENS | erise: att ares and colors. Wauxur 


and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 

Your Children.cured of Bed- 

MOTHERS ress Feseis ees, 
. F. E.MAY, 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detrojt. 


Wrongful Taking of Gravel From 
Road District—A. H. L., Hub- 
bardston, Mich.—A certain road dis- 
trict has a gravel pit where gravel is 
gotten for the highway for the above 
district. Outside parties are drawing 
gravel from this pit and undermining 
the highway. Is it the duty of the 
overseer of the above district to order 
it discontinued? Can these indi- 
viduals be made to pay for the gravel 
hauled from there? What is the 
eourse to take?—The overseer should 
see that the trespass is stopped. The 
offenders may be sued for the value 
of the gravel taken and enjoined from 
hauling more away. i 

Control of Joint Property as e- 
tween Husband and Wife—S. B. E., 
Smith, Mich.—Husband and wife have 
a joint deed of property. Husband 
orders his son-in-law never to come on 
the property again, Wife tells him tos 
come. Does son-in-law incur any lia- 
bility in going?—The husband as the 
head of the family has a right to for- 
bid anyone from coming into his house 
or yard, but this right does not apply 
to the land beyond the home and yard, 
where the deed runs to the husband 
and wife, and it is not specified that 
they hold as tenants in common. AS 
to: the land beyond the yard neither 
would have the right to order anyone 
off the land who was there with the 
permission of the other, provided no 
actual damage was done. ier 

utting of Timber—Remedy o e 
o ieeee Husband to Wife Good 
if Not Fraudulent.—Subscriber, Orton- 
ville, Mich—Can a wife prevent her 
husband from selling the timber on his 
farm? If so, what course would she 
have to pursue?—1. Good title may be 
obtained to timber cut under license 
from husband, and such license is 
good until revoked. Fees are part of 
the real estate and an absolute and 
binding sale can be made only by deed 
in which the wife joins, assigning her 
dower. We are of the opinion that the 
wife may enjoin her husband’s vendee 
or licensee from cutting and removing 
timber, on the ground that it is injur- 
ing her dower estate. 2. Can a man 
deed property to his wife without in- 
tervention of a third party?—Yes, if 
not in defraud of creditors. 

Straw Part of the Crop—Title by Ad- 
verse Possession Good as Against 
Heirs.—D. L. P., Centerville, Mich.— 
1. Can a man who farms by the field 
hold half of the straw when nothing 
was said as to this at the time of rent- 
ing?—Straw is part of the crop and in 
the case of farming on shares would be 
divided in the same way as the grain. 
2. A owns a farm. He dies single. 
He leaves brothers as heirs, one of 
whom puis in no claim. The others 
sell the farm to B who sells to C, who 
has now had possession 23 years, Can 
the brother who did not join in the 
sale nor receive his share sustain a 
claim against C?—If the possession of 
C has been actual, continued, visible, 
notorious, distinct and hostile the 
brother could not recover, as C would 
have good title by adverse possession, 


When Promissory Note and Judg- 
ment Outlaw—Collection of Judgment 
Taken in Another State.—Subscriber, 
Sand Lake, Mich.—1. How long will a 
promissory note run before the statute 
of limitations would debar collection? 
How long will a judgment run?—All 
actions of debt founded upon any con- 
tract or liability not under seal, and all 
actions upon judgments, except such 
as are brought upon the judgment or 
decree of some court of record of the 
United States or of this or some other 
state, must be commenced within six 
years next after the cause of action 
shall acerue and not afterwards. 2. If 
a judgment were obtained in another 
state what effect would this have on 
its collection in Michigan?—A judg- 
ment of the courts of another state 
would have to be sued upon in the 
courts of this state before it could be 
tensively into changes involving the 
collected here. 

Revising Divorce Decree Relative to 
Maintenance of Child.—W. W., Ash- 
land, Mich.—A man and wife .part. 
One year after, the husband gets a di- 
vorce, the court giving their one child, 
a girl, into the custody of the mother 
until she is 14 years old. At the time 
of divorce the husband has no proper- 
ty, but a few years after comes into 








support the child, nothing having been 
said by the court about it at the time 
the divorce was granted? Can she 
collect for past years?—The wife may 
petition the court which granted the 
divorce to revise the decree, and the 
court is empowered to revise and alter 
such decree (concerning the care, cus- 
tody and maintenance of the children) 
and make a new decree, as the circum- 
stances of the parents and the benefit 
of the children may require, (How- 
ell’s Statutes, 6239.) 

Complication Involving Title to Corn 
—Question of Delivery.—B. J. E., 
Eaton Co., Mich.—I buy 91 bushels of 
corn of F and pay cash for same, get- 
ting 76 bushels out of crib and 
balance out of field. In about a week 
the owner of the farm (the seller being 
a tenant) comes to me and demands 65 
bushels or its value in cash, claiming 
he lent the tenant 65 bushels to be 
returned out of this year’s crop, and 
that F told him a few days before that 
he had put the corn in crib for him. 
There was 15 bushels left in crib after 
I took 76 bushels, but the tenant took 
all but two or three bushels and ab- 
sconded that night. I knew nothing 
of all this until afterward. Must I pay 
for the corn again? If so, can he col- 
lect more than I paid. I bought 300 
bushels more at the same price from 
another man.—We are of the opinion 
that you must pay for 50 bushels, for 
F’s notice to owner operated as a de- 
livery of 65 bushels of the corn in the 
crib, and you acquired title to so much 
only as F possessed, viz: 26 bushels. 
To illustrate: There were 91 bushels 
in the crib originally; of this F owned 
26 bushels and owner 65, You pur- 
chased 76 bushels, buying the 26 
bushels which belonged to F and 50 
bushels which belonged to owner of 
farm. The question of delivery is a 
very close one, and if you stand suit 
your chances of winning or losing 
would be equally good. If payment is 
made, the price of corn at time of pur- 
chase should control. 


Che arkets. 


WHEAT. 

The week closes with a rather tired 
feeling general among the bulls in this 
market. Values have held pretty steady 
since a week ago, but Thursday it was 
rumored that the Leiter deal in Chicago 
had collapsed, and holders rushed to sell 
before prices settled too much, and there 
was a general decline in both spot and 
futures. Towards the close the May op- 
tion developed some strength, but spot 
and December were weak, and closed at 
the lowest prices of the day. Just the 
same the situation is as strong as at any 
time since the crop was harvested, and 
Wwe expect an advance after the first of 
the year. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from December 10 to December 30, in- 
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The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 36,618,000 bu, as compared with 35,- 
535,000 bu the previous week, and 54,443,000 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The increase for the week was 1,081,000 bu. 
The weather in France has continued 
quite favorable for the young winter 
seedings—the late sown fields have now a 
nice plant, and the early portions of the 
crop continue to look very well. 

The London Miller contents itself with 
the belief that haste in the matter of 
buying foreign wheat is unnecessary. At 
the same time it congratulates French 
merchants on their good judgment in buy- 
ing freely of America when prices were 
considerably lower than now. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News says: 
“If figures are worth anything at all, it 
seems inevitable that before the end of 
the season wheat will become extraordin- 
arily scarce in all the ports of. two hemi- 
spheres. The quantity of wheat now on 
passage to the United Kingdom direct is 
actually the smallest in seven years, 
whereas the continental direct quantity 
is the largest since 1891.” ; 

Latest advices from Russia show that 
the fields have lost their snow cover in. 
the south and east, but. with this excep- 
tion crop reports are satisfactory, and 





Can the wife compel him to 


indeed our Kieff correspondent takes: a 





more favorable view of ‘the situation, as 
the melting snow has given the land a 
thorough sdaking. 

The Sydney Trade Review of November 
12, says: “Should our harvest prospects 
be realized it is quite probable that we 
shall at least, in New South Wales, have 
@ surplus for export, and inquiries have, 
we understand, already been made for 
carrying out such a trade.” 

From latest advices received there seems 
to be no prospeet of Europe receiving any 
Australian wheat in 1898. The yield in 


yield is put at 7 bu. These colonies on 
these yields will have grown just about 
enough for their own requirements. New 
South Wales has a fine crop, but with its 
enlarged home consumption and the prob- 
ability of a good demand from Queens- 
land, it is reckoned that there will be 
nothing for export to Europe. : 


——— 0 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The market has weakened here owing 
to heavy receipts of dairy, and we note 
a decline in that class of goods. Cream- 
ery is not strong, but so far values have 
not changed since a week ago. The 
prospects are for a steady market if re- 
ceipts do not increase beyond the re- 
quirements of the trade. There is a strong 
movement in the oleomargarine trade to 
increase its use. The best way of meet- 
ing this competition, and in fact the only 
sure way, is to improve the quality of 
butter. A good deal of it is simply unfit 
for food, and we may as well be frank in 
stating this fact. Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Creamery, 21@22c; 
fancy dairy, 15@1é6c; fair to good dairy, 12 
@l4c; low grades, 9@10c per Ib. At Chica- 
go the market is unchanged, with a fair 
trade and values ruling about the same 
as a week ago. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
ery, extras, 21c; firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 14 
@lic; June creameries, 18@19c. Dairies, 
extras, 18c; firsts, 15@17c; seconds, 12@13c. 
Packing stock, fresh, 12c; roll, 12@14c. The 
New York market ruled strong up to the 
close of last week, but is easier this week 
under increased receipts. Buyers are not 
taking anything beyond immediate wants, 
as they do not want large stocks on hand 
at the close of the year. Strictly fancy 
creamery is in light supply, and a quick 
sale at quotations. Other grades are 
rather slow, and show some weakness, 
but this may change quickly with the 
new year. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows Creamery, 
western extras, per lb, 22c; do firsts, 20@ 
21c; do thirds to seconds, 15@19c; do state, 
fancy, 2ic; do firsts, 19@20c; do thirds to 
seconds, 15@18c; do June make, extras, 20% 
@21c; do firsts, 18@19c; do seconds, 15@17c; 
state dairy, half firkin tubs, fall ends, 
fancy, 19@20c; do Welsh tubs, fancy, 19@ 
19%c; dairy tubs, firsts, 17@18c; do thirds 
to seconds, 13@16c; imitation creamery, 
fancy, 18c; do seconds to firsts, 134%4@lé6c; 
factory, fresh, extras, 16c; do seconds to 
firsts, 134@1l5c; do lower grades, 12@13c; 
do June make, extras, 144%@15c; do thirds 
to firsts, 124@l4c; rolls, fresh, choice, 16@ 
17c; do common to prime, 12@15c. 

CHEESE. 

Dealers have dropped quotations %c 
during the week, and full creams are now 
quoted here at 10@10%c. These figures are 
still above a parity with other points. Itis 
singular, too, that all grades of full 
cream, whether made in Michigan or 
New York, are retailing at the same 
price, while New York is quoted fully 2c 
below this market, from which state of 
facts it appears that those who are sell- 
ing New York cheese are doubling their 
money. At Chicago the market is report- 
ed quiet with values rather weak, and a 
slight decline on some grades. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were 
quoted as follows: Young Americas, 74@ 
8%c; twins, 7@8c; cheddars, 7@7%c; 
Swiss, 914.@10%; limburger, 7@10%c; brick, 
8@10%c. The New York market is quoted 
quiet and steady. In its review of the 
market the New York Tribune says: ‘“The 
current receipts of cheese have continued 
quite moderate and general trading -has 
been quiet, as is only natural to expect 
just at the close of the old year. One or 
two exporters, however, have shown con- 
tinued interest, and have cleaned up the 
current receipts about as fast as received. 
Late ends have about all been marketed, 
and the stock coming in is mostly of bet- 
ter quality, made in September and Octo- 
ber and carried in the factories, and 
while a few late ends have sold down to 
7%@7%c during the week, the bulk of the 
business with exporters has been on the 
basis of 8@8%c. The home trade demand 
has not been a factor of any importance.”’ 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: State, full cream, large, 
fancy, September, 8%c; do choice October, 
8@8%ec; do late made, average finest, 75 
@i%c; do fair to good, 74@7%4c; do com- 
mon, 6%@7c; do colored or white, small, 
fancy, September, 9@9%4c; do late made, 
finest, 84%4@814c; do common to good, 7%@ 
8c; light skims, small, choice, 64@6%4c; do 
large, 6c; part skims, small, choice, 6c; do 
large, 54c; do good to prime, 44%4@5c; do 
common to fair, 34%@4c; full skims, 3c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese was 
quoted at 42s 6d per cwt of 112 Ibs, the 
same price as quoted a week ago, with a 
very quiet market. 








DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, December 30, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 38,150, bu, as compared 
with 38,539,000 bu the previous week, and 
18,893,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2. 30c; No 3. 29%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 3lc; No 3 yellow, SMC. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 12,772,000 bu, as compared 
with 14,383,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,476,000 bu at the corresponding date in 





1896. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
a. 24; No 3 white, 2c; tio sales of 


m i 
YE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in-the United Stites soe § oF on Sat- 
urday last was 3,710,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,645,000 bu the previous week, an 
2,996,000 bu at the curreapenting date in 
1896. Market steady at 48%c per bu. 
FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 


lings, ; fine middlings, $14; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $11 per ton. 

‘BARLEY.—Quoted at 75@80c per cwt. 
Eis 9 a SEED.—Selling at_ $1.25 per 
ushel. 


CLOVER SEED.—Prime, $3.00 per bu; 
March delivery, $3.25; No 2, $2.75@3; alsike, 
$2.50@4. 25 


BUTTER.—We note a further decline in 
the market during the past week. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Creamery, 21@22c; 
fancy dairy, 15@16c; fair to good, 12@14c; 
low grades, 9@10c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts quoted at 19@20c 
per dozen: storage. 13c. 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Dressed 
turkeys, 10@llc; dressed chickens, 6c: 
dressed ducks, 7@8c; dressed geese, 7@8c 
per lb. Live poultry, 1@2c per Ib less. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples. 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 54@6c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Fair grades, $2.50@3; fancy 
fruit, $3.75@4 per bbl. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@13c per Ib for 
ordinarv to best. 

CRANBERRIES.—Selling at $8 per bbl 
for Cape Cod. : 

BEANS.—Market steady at a range of 
90@%c per bu in car lots. 

POTATOES.—Good Michigan stock sell- 
ing at 56@59c per bu in carload lots; in 
small lots 60@65c is paid. Market firm. At 
Cleveland fancy white varieties are quot- 
ed at 0c per bu; good to choice, 5@ 
60c; car lots 52@57c per bu. 

ONIONS.—Michigan grown, 70c per bu. 
Market firm at the advance. 


en plover, $1.50 
canvasbacks, $1.25@1 Cs 
redheads, 65@75c; bluebills, 30@35c; wid- 
geon and pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c 
each; rabbits, 65@75c per doz; fox squir- 
rels, 75c per doz; bear, 12%c per Ib for car- 


casses. 
PROVISIONS:—Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Mess pork, $8.75 per bol; short cut 
mess, $9.75; short clear, $9,25; compound 
lard, 44%c; family lard, 4%c; kettle lard, 
54%c; smoked hams, 8@814c; bacon, 
8%c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 5%c; ex- 
tra mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 
HIDES.—Market firm. Latest uota- 
tions are as follows: No 1 green, ; No 
1 cured, 9c; No 2 green, 6c; No 2 cured, 
8%c; No 1 cured calf, 10%4@lic; No 2 cured 
calf, 9@9%c; No 1 green calf, 9c; No 2 
green calf, 7%c per Ib; sheepskins, as to 
wool, 75c@1.25; shearings, 20@35c. 
COFFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c; fair 
lic; Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; Mara- 
caibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 
OILS.—Quotations range as_ follows: 
Raw linseed, 39c; boiled linseed, 41e per 
gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; extra 
lard oil, 40c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; water 
white kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade, 11%c; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpen- 
tine, 39¢ per gal in bbl lots; in less quan- 
tities, 45@47c per gal. 
HARDWARE.—Latest uotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, -70; steel cut 
nails, $1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.40: 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage 
bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 
ten per cent off list; painted barbed wire, 
$1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt; single 
and double strength glass, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per 
cewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; 
No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates, 
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BALED HAY AND STRAW MARKET. 





‘Below we give the latest quotations on 
baled hay and straw in the principal 
markets.of the country: 

Detroit.—Best timothy, per ton, $8.50; 
No. 2 timothy, $7@7.50; clover mixed, $7@ 
8; rye straw, $5; oat straw, $4; wheat 
straw, $4. 

Chicago.—Baled hay quoted as follows: 
Choice timothy, $8.75@9: No 1 timothy, $8@ 
8.50; No. 2 timothy, $7@7.50; choice upland 
aie $7.50@8; No. 1 upland prairie, $6.50 


Buffalo.—_Quotations are as_ follows: 
Timothy, choice, per ton, $10.50@11; No. 1, 
$9.50@10.50; No. 2, $7.50@8; No. 8, $6@7; 
clover, No. 1, § 

New York.—Market quiet and steady at 
the following range: Hay, choice, large 
bales, $15; No. 1, $13.50@14; No. 2, 11 ° 
No. 3, 0; clover mixed, $9.50@11; clover, 
$8@9. Small bales, Sc per ton less than 
above quotations. Straw—Best long rye, 
$9.50@10; good stained, 50; inferior, 
$6@7; tangled, $6@6.50; oat, $4.60@6. 

Philadelphia.—Hay quoted as follows: 
Timothy, choice, large bales, $12@12.50; No 
alee Sia — Sugiies a te small 

ales, ; No. 1, .50; No. $9@9.50; 
No. 3, $7.50@8.50; mixed, No. 1, $9@9.50; No. 
2, $7.50@8. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $9 

00; No. 2, $8.50; tangled rye, $7.75@8; 
wheat and oat straw, $6.50@7. 3 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 
Friday, Dec. 24, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 61; direct to butchers, 
24; on sale, 37. Market quiet and un- 
highest price to-day was 
$4.25 for steers and heifers av 990 Ibs., bal- 
ance as noted. Veal calves unchanged. 
Very few milch cows here; unch 

White sold Sullivan 4 mixed av 742 at 
$3.50 and 2 bulls av 890 at $3.00. 

Brewer & B sold same 9 cows av 804 at 
$2.75 and 8 mixed av 920 at $3.00. 

Robb sold same 38 heifers av 833 at $3.75 
and 9 steers av 1005 at $4.25. 

Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 
- Lat $3.00 and 5 mixed butchers av 900 at 


Fox & Bishop sold same 4 steers and 
heifers av 990 at $4.% and 8 mixed butchers 
av 946 at $3.25. 
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Roe & Holmes sold. Mich Beef Co 5 
mixed butchers av 930 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 


at $2.50. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Receipts Friday, 231; one week ago, 390; 
active and strong. All sold early, closing 


firm. 
lames sold Mich Beef Co 39 mixed av 


0 aborts: & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 15 
lambs av 80 at $5.75 and 67 fat butchers av 


t $4.00. 
w Medtullen sold same 99 lambs av 7% at 
edd sold Sullivan Beef Co 11 lambs av 
73 at $5.50. 
Spicer & M sold same 18 mixed av 82 at 


40, 
Moore sold same 42 mixed av 76 at $3.7. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 16 
lambs av 69 at $5.25. 
HOGS 


Receipts Friday, 3,844; one week 0, 
4,288. Market active and strong to 
higher than above quotations. All sold, 
closing firm. 

Luckie sold Hammond, S & Co 129 av 
201 at $3.40. 

Kring sold same 82 av 187 at $3.40. 

Staker & J sold same 24 av 256 at $3.40. 

McMullen sold same 89 av 190, 58 av_ 200, 
98 av 197, 77 av 207 and 78 av 243, all at 


eee & Hobart sold same 134 av 206 


at $3.40.. 
Stabler sold same 75 av 231 at $3.40. 
Roberts & S sold same 59 av 200 at $3.37%4. 
Bullen sold same 71 av 244 at $3.40. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 127 av 237, 109 
av 218, 115 av 209 and 88 av 28, ali at 


A216, 
ee elah sold Sullivan 100 av 175 at leg 

Descher sold same 86 av 163 at $3. ; 

Nixon sold same 93 av 153 at $3.40. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 46 av 170 and 82 
av 180 at $3.40. 

Spicer & M sold same 75 av 181 at $3.40. 

auser sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 

206 at $3.40 and 81 av 234 at $3.35. 

Lomason sold same 51 av 202 at $3.37%. 

Shook sold same 64 a 202 at $3.3744. 

F¥F W Horner sold same 69 av 18 at 


3748. 
hay sold same 130 av 210 and 132 av 199 
at $3.40. 





December 380, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Thursday, 300, as compared 
with 410 one week ago. Of fair average 
butcher quality. Market opened fairly 
active and about steady, with last week’s 
prices, but at the close was rather slow 
and weak. The highest price to-day was 
$4.25 for steer and heifer, and $4.20 for 
6 steers av 870 Ibs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging frora $3 to $3.90. 
Old to good fat cows, $2.25 to $3.50; bulls, 
fair to good butchers, $2.75 to $3.25; feed- 
ers and stockers, $3 to $3.9. Veal calves 
—Receipts, 38; one week ago, 67; higher; 
sales at $5 to $6.50 per 100 lbs.; Milch 
cows and springers steady; sales ranged 
from $30 to $50 each. 

Joe McMillan sold Mich Beef Co 9 
steers and heifers av 813 at $3.75, 2 cows 
av 1,200 at $3.25, and 1 do weighing 1,200 at 


$2.75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 2 cows av 
955 at $3.10, 4 stockers to Hauck av 620 at 
$3.60, and 6 do to McKinley av 538 at $3.40. 

Bandfield sold Cook & Fry 28 steers and 
heifers av 795 at $3.85, and a cow weigh- 
ing 1,200 at $3. 

oe Holmes sold Magee 4 cows av 850 
at $2.75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Selley 2 stockers 
av 67% at $3.50 and a heifer to McKinley 
weighing 490 at $3.40, 7 cows to Caplis & 
Co av 1,004 at $2.90, and 4 mixed butchers 
av 667 at $3.40; a bull to Prucha weigh- 
ing 650 at $2.75, and 3 do av 426 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 5 stockers 
av 670 at $3.25, and 4 mixed butchers to 
Robinson av 652 at $3.45. 

Wright & York sold Black i1 heifers av 
823 at $3.80, 6 mixed butchers av 991 at 
$3, 2 fat cows av 1165 at $3.50, 4 do av 912 
at $2.75, and 1 do weighing 970 at $3. 

Patrick & Pline sold Michigan Beef Co 
15 steers av 900 at $3.90, and 6 mixed 
butchers av 715 at $3.25. 

Adams:sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 940 
at $3.25, and 1 do weighing 1,100 at $2.50. 

R. K, Perry sold Sullivan a steer weigh- 
ing 650 at $3.55, 4 do av 687 at $3.55, and 2, 
steer and heifer, av 1,265 lbs, at $4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 10 mixed 
butchers av 950 at $3.40; 6 do av 1068 at 
$3.40 and a cow 


at $3.80. 

Rook sold Fitzpatrick 2 cows av 915 at 
$3.25, 1 weighing 1360 at $3.10 and 3 steers 
and heifers av 976 at $3.85. 

a sold Magee 4 cows av 1170 
wt De 

Oversmith sold Black 4 heifers av 732 
cat $3.50 and 4 cows av 1062 at $3.10; also 
3 steers to Sullivan av 770 at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 967 at $3.30 and 3 cows av 
1086 at $2.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 5 mixed 
butchers av 710 at $3.50. 

Ansty sold Caplis &°Co 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 640 at $3.30. 

Van Buskirk sold same 3 bulls av 660 at 
$2.85 and 7 mixed butchers av 701 at $3.45. 

Clark & B sold Sullivan 3 fat cows av 
— - $3.20 and 6 steers and heifers av 901 
a 


$3.85. 

O L White sold Magee 2 cows av 
925 at $2.60, 3 steers to Caplis & Co av 
ay at $3.75 and a fat cow weighing 1310 at 


J Stephens sold Mich Beef Co 6 steers 
bey 873 at $4.20 and 5 mixed butchers av 864 
a ; 


$3.50. 
G J Smith sold Caplis & Co 6 steers av 
783 at $3.85. 3 , 
Kenney & S sold same 11 mixed butch- 
ers av 752 at $3.50 and 2 do av 675 at $3.00. 
Allen sold Sullivan 19 steers av 726 at 


Res SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Wednesday and Thursday, 998; 
one week ago, 741. Market slow and 15c 
to 2c lower. Range of prices: Good to 
extra lambs, $5.50 to $5.75; light to good, 
$4.60 to $5.40; common to good mixed 
butchers, $3 to $4.50; closing weak. 

Judson sold Sullivan Beef Co 21 lambs 
av 56 at $4.75. 

io. sold Mich Beef Co 167 lambs av 8&1 


a Xl 
_ White sold Young 17 lambs av 79 at $5.40. 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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Spicer & M sold Morey 25 lambs av 86 
at $70, 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 28 lambs 
av 81 at $5.65. 

Reason sold Clark & B 54 av 83 at $5.50. 

Haynes sold Mich Beef Co 43 av 81 at 


265. 

Spicer & M. sold Sullivan Beef Co 24 
mixed butchers av 119 at $3.75, 62 lambs to 
Judson av 84 at $5.65, and 31 do to Ham- 
mond, S & Co av 76 at $5.50. 

Daley sold Monoghan 51 mixed av 107 at 
$4.40, and 49 do to Fitzpatrick av 106 at 


40, 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 16 mixed 
av 83 at $4.50. 

Armstrong sold Fitzpatrick 20 lambs av 
91 at $.50, and 11 common av 76 at $3. 

- A a sold Judson 55 lambs av # 
a 70. 
Ansty sold Sullivan Beef Co 15 lambs av 
76 at $5.50. 

Joe McMullen sold Monaghan 28 mixed 
av 64 at $4.35. ; 
HOGS. 


Receipts Wednesday and Thursday, 5,130, 
as compared with 6,645 one week ago. 
Quality not very good—too many light 
hogs mixed in the lots. Market opened 
active and abovt steady with last Fri- 
day’s closing, but at the close prices were 
weak to 5¢ lower. Opening prices, $3.35@ 
3.42%; closing, $3.30@$3.3714; stags, 1-3 off; 
roughs, $2.75@3.00: pigs, $3.35@3.50. 

Roe & Holmes so!d Parker, Webb & Co 
109 av 150 at $3.40. 

Leidel sold same 75 av 264 at $3.40. 

Proper sold same 91 av 123 at $3.35. 

Mayer sold same 87 av 209 at $3.40. 

Belhimer sold same 48 av 209 at $3.40. 

Clark & B sold same 56 av 200 at $3.40. 

E.O Knapp sold same 85 av 190 at i 

Roe & Holmes sold same 1% av 20, 
81 av 221, 28 av 162, 44 av 190, 79 av 200, 72 
av 209 and 70 av 184 all at $3.374. 

Stephens sold same 24 av 172 at $3.35. 

McHugh sold same 107 av 209 at $3.35. 

A Simmons sold same 26 av 249 at $3.35. 

Bandfield sold same 75 av 199 at $3.40. 

Haynes sold same 28 av 27 at $3.30. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 69 av 189 at 


31 Ye, 
Condon sold same 92 av 210 at $3.35. 
Spicer & M sold same 93 av 246 and 58 av 


at $3.35. 

: whe} sold Hammond, S & Co 149 av 

at $3.40. 

Spicer & M sold same 75 av 202 at $3.42%. 
Kalahan sold same 62 av 231 at $3.35. 
Kenney sold same 69 av 208 at $3.40. 
Brands sold same 22 av 283 at $3.35. 
Smith sold same 24 av 187 at $3.37%. 

Joe McMullen sold same 159 av 179 and 

32 av 197 at $3.40. ; 

Davies sold R S Webb 80 av 178 at $3.40. 
G. D. Spencer sold R. S. Webb 84 av 182 
at 3.4214, 
Glenn sold same 49 av 185 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M. sold same 70 av 184 at $3.40. 
McKeggon sold same 75 av 207 at $3.40. 
Patrick & P. sold same 89 av 183 at $3.40. 
White sold Sullivan 79 av 156 at $3.40. 
Watts sold same 85 av 182 at $3.40. 
Bunnell sold same 100 av 168 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M. sold same 42 av 171 and 91 
av 149 at $3.40. 
Kalahan sold same 78 av 178 at $3.40. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 45 av 125 at 


Spicer & M. sold same § av 127 at 


Hawley sold same 68 av 163 at $3.3714. 
H. Simmons gold same 67 av 181 at $3.35. 
Ansty sold same 128 av 159 at $3.40. 
Rook sold same 26 av 180 at $3.40. 

Van Buskirk sold same 135 av 135 at $3.40. 
Brands sold same 122 av 143 at 3.37%. 
Dillon sold same 69 av 170 at $3.40. 
Warren sold same 68 av 169 at $3.35. 
Selley sold same 104 av 160 at $3.37%. 
Oversmith sold same 55 av 130 at $3.3714. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 30, 1897. 

Cattle—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 3,530, as compared with 4,062 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,732, as compared with 3,030 
for the same day the previous week. Re- 
ceipts were the lightest of the year, but 
this did not seem to brace up the market 


much, except on the best butchers’ cattle. 
Good shipping and heavy export steers 
were steady “to firm; good grades of 
butchers’ steers were 10c higher than at 
the close of the week; plain and medium 
steers about steady; bulls steady, and ox- 





en scarce; stockers and feeders 
were slow and generally lower. 
The market closed ~ rather slow 


and weak, with values about steady with 
last week. Since Monday, under light re- 
ceipts, the market has held steady. Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Export and Shipping Steers. 
—Prime to extra choice finished steers, 
1,400 to 1,475 lbs, $4.80@5.10; prime to choice 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.65@4.75; good to 
choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1, Ibs, 
$4.45@4.60; good to choice fat smooth 
steers, 1100 to  1,200_ Ibs, 
4.40; green coarse 

steers, 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.75@4.25, 
ers’ Native Cattle.—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.35@4.50; fat 
smooth dry :fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, 
$4,20@4.30; green steers, thin to half-fat- 
tened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.65@4.15; fair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $3.75@4.20; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.10@4.50; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.50@4.00; light, thin, 
half-fat heifers, $3.25@3.40; good smooth, 
well-fattened butcher cows, © $3. 85; 


fair to good butcher cows, $3.00@3.50; com- 
mon old shelly cows, $2.00@2. . Native 
Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen.—Feed- 


ing steers, good style, weight and extra 
quality, .80@4.10; feeding steers, com- 
mon to only fair quality, $3.35@3.75; good 
quality yearling stock steers, $3.65@3. s 


stock heifers, common to choice, $2.6@ 
3.10; export weight bulls, fat and smooth, 
$3.75@4: at smooth butchers bulls, 


$3.35@3.60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75 
93.25; thin, old and common bulls, $2.50@ 
70; stock bulls, $2.50@3.00; fat smooth 


young oxen, to good lots fit for export 
3100@4.40; fair to fairk partly fat- 
tened young oxen, ; old common 
and poor oxen, $2. 00. ers and 


Springers.—Milkers strictly fancy, $44@64; 
ers, good to choice, $36@40; milkers, 
fair to good, $26@34; milkers, poor to fair, 


; Springers, strictly fancy, ; 
Sprleawes fair to good quality, 5 
common milkers and aut ingess $1 \ 
Veal Calves.—Choice to extra, $7. 15; 


to choice, poe non calves, common to 
3; vy fed buttermilk 





calves as to quality, $4@4.75; grass calves, 


Thursday’s market ruled steady to 
strong. . : 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 22,600, as compared with 16,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 14,800, 
as compared with 11,400 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market opened about 
steady at Friday’s close, but values were 
not as strong as on Saturday. Sheep and 
yearlings held about steady, but before 
the close lambs declined 10@l5c per hun- 
dred, and about even with the range of 
the previous Monday. On Saturday some 
Michigan lambs, about 400 in all, sold at 

.0@6.60, the top of the market. The 
highest price on Monday was $6.40, also 
pee for lambs from this state. About 
,500, all from Michigan, sold at $6.30@6.40. 
The best Canada lambs sold at $6.35. Since 
Monday the trend of the market has been 
downward, especially on lambs, and the 
market is slow at the decline, Values, 
however, are yet high in comparison with 
other meats. Quotations on Wednesday 
closed at the following range: Native 
Lambs.—Choice to fancy native lambs, 75 
to 80 lbs, average, $5.90@$6; fair to good 
native lambs, $5.65@5.85; good culls and 
common spring lambs, .50; common to 
fair cull lambs, $4. .75; good to choice 
feeding lambs,  $5.25@6.65. Yearlings.— 
Good to choice native yearlings, $4.85@5.10; 
common to fairly good yearlings, $4. 
4.75; cull yearlings, $4@4.40. Native Sheep.— 
Prime to fancy wethers, $4.60@4.75; good 
to fancy handy sheep, $4.25@4.50; common 
to fair, $3.75@4; culls and common, $3@3.75. 

Thursday the market was steady for 
both sheep and lambs. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 31,100, as compared with 33,440 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 20,520, as compared with 
19,950 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened fairly active on Mon- 
day, and the bulk of the offerings were 
taken quickly. The quality of the hogs 
was generally good, and the weather fav- 
orable; values, however, were not as 
strong as expected, but were a little bet- 
ter than on Monday of last week, and a 
shade higher than on Saturday. The 
range of prices was $3.60@3.65, with some 
pigs at $3.75. Since Monday the market 
has been fairly active, but without much 
strength, and values were 5@10c lower at 
the close on Wednesday, the range being 
as follows: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 165 to 190 Ibs, $3.5744; choice and se- 
lected yorkers, 135 to 160 lbs, $3.5714; mixed 
packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $3.60; fair to 
best medium weight, 210 to 260 Ibs, $3.60; 
good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs, 
$3.60; fair to good dairy fed grades, ends 
and grassy hogs, $3.40@$3.50; roughs, com- 
mon to good, $3@3.25; stags, common to 
good, $2.60@3; pigs, light, 105 to 120 lbs, 
good to prime corn fed lots, $3.57144@3.60; 
pigs, thin to fair light weights, 75 to 100 
Ibs, $3.40@3.50; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $3.25@3.35. 

Thursday the market ruled steady for 
light grades, strong for others; Yorkers, 
$3.5734@3.60; mixed, $3.60; mediums and 
heavy, $3.60@3.65. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, December 30, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 39,- 
643 head, as compared with 39,343 the pre- 
vious week and 31,525 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. The week opened with 
larger receipts, and under a limited ex- 
port demand the choicest beeves sold 
about steady with the close of the week, 
while other classes were weak and irregu- 
larly lower. As a rule at this season the 
cattle trade is rather slow, owing to the 
abundance and cheapness of poultry. 
Then dealers are looking for increased 
receipts after the New Year, and this 
makes them very conservative. Steer 
cattle sold at a range of $3.85@5.30 for 
common to extra; heifers, $3.25@4.25; cows, 
$2.25@4; bulls, $2.50@3.75; veal calves, $4.50 
@6.00 per hundred. A year ago to-day ex- 
tra prime beeves were quoted at $5.50 
and good to choice dressed _ beef, 
shipping and export steers, from $4.35 to 
$5.40 per 100 lbs. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 33,317, as compared with 30,280 for the 
same days last week. Wednesday choice 
and neglected. Butchers’ stock held steady, 
while common to good steer cattle weredull 
and neglected. Butchers’ stock held steady, 
while big heavy cattle, rough and half fat 
are very dull and weak. The range on 
steers was $3.65@5.35 for common to extra; 
heifers, $3.20@4.20; cows, $2.25@3.75; stock- 
ers, $3.25@3.9. 

Thursday’s receipts were estimated at 
7,500; market strong to 10 cents higher; 
beeves, $3.80@5.85; cows and heifers, $1.90@ 
4.50; Texas steers, $3.25@4.25; stockers and 
feeders, $3.25@4.25. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 57,424, as compared with 64,399 for 
the previous week, and 49,471 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Monday trade 
opened active and strong; good fat 
handy-weight sheep (90 to 105 lbs.), and 
good yearlings were in demand, and 
values on these classes were well main- 
tained; but there was very little inquiry 
for heavy weights, and such sheep had to 
go to killers at what could be got for 
them, owing to lack of export demand. 
Lambs were somewhat lower than a week 
ago. Quotations ranged as follows: Prime 
export wethers, $4.40@4.60; good to choice, 
mixed, .20; fair to good, mixed, $3.85 
@4.15; prime westerns, 
good westerns, 15; western’ feeders, 
$3.85@4; culls and tail ends, $3@3.25; choice 
native lambs, i 5.85; fair to good 
native lambs, $5.25@5.50; cull lambs, $4.25@ 
4.75; feeding lambs, $4.85@5.10; choice stock 
ewes, $4@4.25; fair to good stock ewes, 

90, Up to and including Wednes- 
day this week, receipts have been 50,514, 
‘as compared with 39,029 for the same 
days the previous week. At the opening 
on Wednesday prices for lambs and light 
sheep ruled about steady, but later buy- 
ing orders were curtailed and a weak, 
dragging market resulted, heavy sheep 
and buck lambs being badly neglected and 
difficult of sale at lower figures. The sup- 
ply was not cleared. Transactions in- 
cluded choice lambs up to $3.90; Mexican 
yearlings at $4.75, a few at $4.8; western 
sheep at $4.25, and lots mixed with year- 
lings up to $4.40. 

Thursday’s receipts were 13,000, and the 
market ruled steady and unchanged. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 210,144, 
as compared with 165,149 the previous 





week, and 94,363 for the corresponding 
date in 1896. Receipts were much smaller 
on Monday, and as a result the market 
developed considerable strength and 
activity. The bulk of the sales showed an 
advance over last Friday’s close. Trans- 
actions were largely around $3.40@ 
$3.45, a few fancy butchers commanding 
$3.50@3.55. Piggy sows and government 
throwouts around $2.50; stags, $2.50@2.75; 
mixed, $3.25@3.45, and assorted light, $3.3744 
@3.4734; a few up to $3.50. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 73,787, as compared with 129,628 
for the same days last week. While re- 
ceipts were lighter than last week, they 
overrun expectations, and the result was 
a decline of 5c on Wednesday as com- 
pared with the previous day, while the 
market was irregular and unsettled. The 


bulk of the sales were at $3.40@3.45, and 
this included all weights an Trades. 
Packing hogs sold from $3.30 to $3.45; ship- 


ping i and butchers, $3.45 general- 
ly—a few at $3.474%4, with here and there a 
fancy load closely sorted up to $3.50. The 
very choicest assorted light sold at $3.45; 
pigs and common down to $8.25, and an 
extra trade or so at $3.4714. 

Thursday’s receipts were estimated at 
30,000; market active and steady; light, 
$3.30@3.50; mixed, $3.35@3.521%4; heavy, $3.25 
@3.52%; rough, $3.25@3.20. 





Although the supreme court has 
knocked out the peddlers’ law, Attor- 
ney General Maynard holds that pre- 
vious laws are still binding and ped- 
lers must obtain licenses from the 
state treasurer, as before. It is not 
yet determined whether peddlers who 
paid licenses under the new law can 
get their money back. 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


by graduates of Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, 835; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 


Hstablished 1866. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bansraan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD! 


Line Siock Commission Merchants, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


RAW FURS Wanted. Pre it: 


to J.G@. DILLIN, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


1G beenuitel BARRED Nt gerene waggy 
A scoring, thoroug’ stock. 
and Go Cockerels 


n 
strains. $2 to $2.50. 8 
meer era M. RIES: Heading, Mich. 


FARM TO RENT For cash or on shares, one 
® of Washtenaw county’s good 
farms, consisting of 240 acres, located in southern 
part of Webster township. Party must be responsi- 
ble. A good chance for the right man. References 
required. For particulars address 
EK. L. CRANSON, Delhi Mills, Mich. 


GHEAP FARMS, BP \ah cto. Saeomen 


a small payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPANY 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., Mich. 


1898 BICYCLE $5.0¢ 








JOHN HUGHES. 

























Ai 
INS, 
ned Uy ined. 

YS ONLY. Don’t delay, order now and save $20.Cc. 


90 DA 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHI 
EARS, UCK & ¢.) CHICAGO, ILL 


Miles li 


item 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9¥For 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 
rand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
WS. A.M. P.M. 

















lows. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
‘onia and Greenville..............+6. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 8:00 1:10 .... 
OIE a nsbcsedcendqécctcnacdices Eee 

itiatconescdaqsascacdedcceoue 8:00 1:10 .... 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
d Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 


t. 
. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood- 





























waad Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON : Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | ¢ 9:05pm 
+ 1:10 pm | Mt. ons, Pt. Huren & North | .......... 
ecccscccce Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
tt :20 pm | 8t. A and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo.Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
___ EAST VIA WINDSOR. ye aaa 
noon | Toronto, Buffaio and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 5:40 pm 
«seeessess | LOBGON and Int. Stations...... | t 9:06am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKER DIVISION. 
6:55 am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | t 9:25pm 
11 a0 am | @ Bapids Milwsukeos Chicago | + 8:53pm 
:30am 755 pm 
4:05 w, Lansing & G. Rapids | +11:50am 
ft bon Fentiey b intarmncions status + 8:10am 
* 8:30 Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. * 7:05am 
+Daily except Sunday. *Daily. 
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Horticultural. 


MISTAKES AND BLUNDERS OF A 
FRUIT MAN. 








I would rather be asked to tell of 
most anything else than of my ‘nis- 
takes and blunders, for it is human na- 
ture to keep them to ourselves as much 
as possible and make all our actions 
appear successful, but as I probably 
will not be alone in these confessions, 
I’ll take courage and tell some of them. 

My mistakes of the year date from 
last fall, when I failed to sow rye, as is 
my custom, in my sweet corn so that it 
would prevent the manure, which I ap- 
plied during the winter, from leaching 
and the soil from washing, my ground 
being semewhat hilly and sandy. Much 
of the manure was lost and several 
bad ditches were made. ‘ 

zs * * 

Another failure, which was a great 
disappointment to me, was in losing 
my squash vines by the borer after I 
had gone to considerable labor in bury- 
ing the joints. The joints rooted well, 
and a few grew strong enough to ma- 
ture several squashes, but dry, hot 
weather followed immediately after 
they took reot and most of the plants 
died. 

I have one more method to try and 
if it proves a failure, I’ll let some one 
else raise them, 

I made a bad biunder last spring 
when I tried “roping” my strawberry 
vines, when in blossom, on the nights 
we had heavy frosts. If < had Leen 
able to prevent deposition of dew, I 
might have prevented the forn:ation of 
frost, but though I kept the rope going 
continually previous te the formation 
of frost, some remained, and before lL 
knew it, I was trying to “repe” frost 
instead, and wherever the rope touched 
the frosted plants the foliage and blos- 
soms were killed. 

A few of the vines were not “roped,” 
being among some trees, and these had 
fewer blossoms killed than the “roped” 
ones. 

This “roping” consisted of simply 
drawing a long rope over the vines oft- 
en enough to prevent the deposition 
of dew, but on a large scale I think it 
a failure. 


* 

One mistake which I shall avoid an- 
other season and ever after when set- 
ting out trees, relates to the mounding 
of trees in July and removing the 
mounds in September, so that the borer 
will net work so badly in them. Part 
of my young peach trees I mounded 
and the balance I left, and this fall I 
examined them all and the unmounded 
ones had hardly a worm, but among 
the others I found many badly girdled. 
Whether this is a “sure eure” I cannot 
say, but it is safe to take, and easily 
applied. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich, B. A. WOOD. 


THE MUSHROOM IN FRANCE. 








From our Paris Correspendent. 

Mushroom culture is a profitable in- 
dustry, whether the luscious fungi be 
raised for immediate consumption, or 
to be conserved. Fresh mushrooms 
sell as high as 80 centimes per pound 
in the Paris markets, and no appetiz- 
ing dish can be prepared, French 
cooks will tell you, without mush- 
rooms; a plat wholly of mushrooms, 
is a dish fit for the gods—if that be 
included in their ambrosia. The cul- 
ture of mushrooms round Paris, in the 
old quarries, 30 yards below, whose 
stone built the houses, brings in sey- 
eral millions of francs annually. In 
the rural districts, farmers’ wives and 
daughters utilize a cellar to “make up 
a bed” for the mushrooms. The bed 
—of horse manure—is well forked and 
referked; then the mycelium, or 
spawn, is sown by hazard. The mush- 
reom is the fruit, it may be said, of the 
whitey mycelium. The latter was dif- 
ficult te obtain genuine; it was adul- 
terated, like so many other commer- 
cial products, and cost dear; it was 

“uncertain and growers scoured the 
melon beds round the capitel for miles 
te secure spawn. Dr. Repin, of the 
Pasteur Institute, saw no reason why 
the mycelium should prove uncertain; 
why not produce it directly from its 
spores, or germs? Mushrooai.. seed 
was a novelty, but not the less‘a fact. 
Dr. Repin placed a matured mushroom 
ever a sheet of white paper; in the 
course of three days the paper was 
eovered with a fine, brownish dust; 
that was the seed of the mushroom. 
He sowed it in a well-prepared bed, 
and germination followed, because the 
spores had found also what they 


wanted—a fertile bed, moistened sand, 


manure, and a humid atmosphere. 
Confident in the germinative fac- 
ulty of the seeds, Dr. Repin 
sowed them in layers of manure, 
and submitted the latter to a pres- 
sure of one hundred pounds weight per 
half-inch; then he cut the compressed 
mass into feur-inch blocks, and in- 
serted some into beds. The mycelium 
rever missed now; the beds were ever 
well-occupied by remunerative ten- 
ants; disease even disappeared—for 
fungi or parasites are aitacked in turn 
by parasites, just as 
‘Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs 
to bite ‘em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum.” 





HOT-BED GARDENING. 





The growing importance of this in- 
dustry in Michigan, and especially in 
the vicinity of the large towns and 
cities, will make the following extract 
from a bulletin of the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station regarding the construc- 
tion and management of hot-beds of 
interest to many of our readers. 

The usual size of sash is 6x3 feet, 
holding three rows of 10x12-inch glass, 
six lights to the row. Double-strength 
glass of “A” grade will be found the 
most profitable to use in the long 
run, as ft does not break as readily 
as the lighter and cheaper grades. The 
best grade of sash is made from first- 
class Southern cypress lumber, though 
redwood or good white pine will an- 
swer a good purpose. Stock 14% inches 
thick when dressed gives the best 
weight. Make the stiles 2% inches 
wide, and the rails 4 inches. N cross- 
mountings are used, but two bars 14 
inches wide run the length of the sash. 
These, with the stiles and top rail, are 
rabbeted %-inch wide and % inch 
deep to receive the glass. The glass 
laps like shingles, and the lowest light 
projects over the lower rail, which is 
only 1 inch thick. In pinning the 
sash the holes should be bored from 
the under side not quite through, so 
as not to allow the leaking of water 
from above. Through the middle of 
the stiles and bars a 5-16-inch iron 
stay-rod is run just bereath the glass, 
for the Gouble purpose of preventing 
spreading and the sagging of the bars. 

If the lower portions of the stiles 
and bars are chamfered away as 
much as strength will allow, less light 
will be obstructed by them. 

The lights of glass should be firmly 
set, with large points and a short brad 
at each lower corner to keep them 
from slipping down, and then well 
puttied. 

The sash should receive two good 
coats of paint, and be repainted as 
often as needed. 

The frames to support the sash may 
Be made movable, six feet square, or 
fixed in rows to suit the demand. A 
good, movable frame is made of one- 
inch stuff, 10 inches high in front, and 
18 at the back, strengthened at the 
covers with pieces of 2x4 scantling. 
This gives a slope of eight inches to 
the south for the sash. The sides 
should be made the thickness of the 
sash higher than the frent and back, 
with a cleat on each side flush with 
the front and back, on which the sash 
will rest A four-inch piece of board 
through the middle of the frame,where 
the sash meet, is dovetailed into the 
front and back, so that it can be read- 
ily removed for filling or sowing the 
frame, and then be put in place as 
a slide for the sash to move upon. A 
four-inch strip should be nailed across 
the back from side to side and even 
with the top of the sides of the frame. 

Market Gardering says the hot-bed 
should be located on the south side of 
a building, or should be protected on 
the south and west by a tight fence 
or other similar wind-break. 

In preparing for the bed, fresh 
horse manure, not too strawy, is piled 
in evenly tramped down piles eighteen 
inches thick, two feet wider and long- 
er than the frame. As it is being 
placed the dry portions are wet down 
and the whole is left until it begins to 
steam pretty well. It is then forked 
over and those parts of the manure 
that were on the outside are put in- 
side and it is again wet down and a) 
lowed to stand about ten days, when 
it is once more forked over, evenly 
tramped down and wetted as before. 
The frame is now placed on this and 
five or six inches of fine loam placed 
on the manure and sash put on. A 
common thermometer is put inside 
with the bulb buried in the soil. This 
often shows a temperature of one hun- 
dred degrees in a short time. Let it be- 
gin te cool off and when it gets down to 





eighty degrees, sow the seeds. Outside 


the frame bank coarse, strawy manure 
until it comes even with the top of the 
frame, to keep out cold and supply add- 
éd warmth from fermentation. 

The seeds will soon come up and 
should be watched. If the soil gets dry 
water gently but do not use too much 
water. If the sun shines brightly lift 
the lower edge of the sash and put a 
block under it, closing early in the 
afternoon to confine the heat. Stir the 
soil gently to prevent it from becoming 
packed and if the plants seem too 
thick thin them out. 

With two or three frames of this 
kind, early lettuce, radishes and onions 
can be grown in quantities sufficient 
for a large family, and cabbage, to- 
mato and other plants may be started 
for the early garden. 





THE SAN JOSE SCALE IN MICHI- 
GAN. 





At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers’ clubs at Lansing, Prof. 
Clinton D. Smith, of the Agricuitural 
College, brought a branch of an apple 
tree, which he said he had broken 
from an apple tree near Jamestown, 
Ottawa county. It was completely 
covered with the San Jose scale. The 
Professor said he had been attending 
a farmers’ institute held in that town- 
ship, and while there visited this 
orchard, covering some 15 acres, and 
found it completely infested with this 
pest. The owner of the orchard says 
that he noticed last fall that his trees 
were not doing well, and had written 
to the Agricultural College to see if 
anyone there could tell him what the 
trouble was, and received a reply to 
the effect that the orchard would be 
visited and looked after. Nothing fur- 
ther was heard from the College until 
Prof, Smith happened to visit the own- 
er, and the cause of the trouble was 
then learned. It appears that the 
orchard is owned by a young farmer, 
and he had borrowed money by mort- 
gaging his farm to put out the orchard, 
which was only five years old and had 
always received the best of care. The 
trees have just come into bearing and 
promised a larger crop the coming 
year, which was depended upon to 
meet a portion of the mortgage, which 
had been extended to meet the crop. 
Now the orchard has been ordered cut 
down and the trees burned. The own- 
er says that he purchased a few trees 
from an eastern nursery two years ago, 
and it is believed that the scale was 
brought into the orchard on these 
trees. So rapidly has it spread that 
every tree in the orchard is affected, 
and so badly that the limbs are com- 
pletely covered. It is a most unfor- 
tunate affair for this young farmer, 
and looks as if it would result in the 
loss of his farm, 

Last fall we published the result of 
an experiment by Prof. M. V. Slinger- 
land, of Cornell University, to remove 
scale insects where trees were badly 
infested. The Professor said: “If a 
tree is worth an effort to save, it 
should not be burned, no matter how 
badly infested it may be with San 
Jose scale. We are now sorry that 
we burned a few dwarf apple trees 
which were found almost’ incrusted 
with the scale here on the horticultu- 
ral grounds. Our experience in treat- 
ing the remaining less-infested shrubs 
leads us to believe that this insect 
can be controlled just about as easily 
as many other insect pests; for in- 
stance, the pear psylla, or the pear 
midge. The main point in all efforts 
to control these little foes is thorough- 
ness. There is altogether too much 
hap-hazard, half-way spraying done 
by our fruit-growers. This San Jose 
scale has come to stay with our east- 
ern fruit-growers; it is so thoroughly 
distributed now that one hardly dares 
hope that it can ever be exterminated 
in the east. Only the other day, we 
received a dozen or more pears grown 
on a young tree in the Hudson river 
valley, which were so nearly covered 
with the scales that it seemed as 
though they could not have been 
grown in the east, where the insect 
has so recently made its appearance. 

“In August, we reported that a very 
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2." e want to interest you and be in 


careful examination of the sprayes 
shrubs here at Wornell had ‘tailed to 
Yeveal Any living scales. We made 


‘another search a few days ago, and 


after half an hour’s closest scrutiny 
One young scale just settling down to 
work was found, Near by, two or 
three other very young ones were lo- - 
cated, and soon the live mother of 
these was seen only about a foot away 
on the same branch. Further search 
on a shrub which had received only 
the two sprayings with the kerosene- 
water mixture (the trunks had ‘not 
been washed with the whale-oil soap), 
revealed a dozen or more live scales 
on several branches. Thus the pest 
was not entirely stamped out here this , 
summer. However, the results _al- 
ready attained are beyond; what we 
had expected when the thousands of 
living scales were seen massed on the 
trunks of these shrubs in the spring. 
If we had not made the mistake of 
burning the worst infested’ trees, we 
are confident that our experiment 
could have been made still more de- 
cisive. 

“A good share of our success must 
be credited to the one who held the 
nozzle. Mr. Gould, who assists Prof. 
Bailey in his spraying experiments, 
understands what spraying means, 
and he sprays to kill, not to see how 
quickly he can get the disagreeable 
job done. I do not attribute so much 
to the kerosene-water mixture that we 
used as to the thoroughness with 
which it was done. I believe that 
equally thorough work with kerosene 
emulsion or whaie-oil soap would have 
given equaily good results. The kero- 
sene-water mixture has the decided 
advantage of requiring no trouble to 
make it. We shall spray the infested 
shrubs here-at Cornell again this fall 
so soon as the leaves are off, and, 
while we can hardly hope to exter- 
minate: every solitary specimen, I be- 
lieve that we will have very hard 
work to find enough live ones to make 
a quorum next spring.” 

Michigan has a commissioner at 
work to prevent the spread of the 
seale, but so far he has largely con- 
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grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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fined his efferts to nurseries, realizing 
the importance of striking the trouble 
at its root, This commissioner is U. 
P. Hedrick, formerly connected with 
the Agricultural College; but it is ap- 
parent that the pest has secured such 
a foot-hold in some portions of the 
State that orcnardists must take the 
matter into their own hangs, and at 
once thoroughly inspect their orchards, 
and, if found infested, take the most 
energetic measures to kill out the pest. 
If each orchardist wf look sharply 
after his own trees the further spread 
of the scale will be stopped, and th 

pest soon stamped out. “i 





FORCING TOMATOES. 





Bulletin No. 125 from the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is on the subject of forcing to- 
matoes in the greenhouse. While the 
bulletin treats of special problems in 
training and benching, the novice in 
greenhouse management will find 
many useful hints, as the various steps 
in growing are not given incidentally 
but in detail in discussing the various 
problems under investigation. 

The question as to how tomatoes 
should be trained when forced as a 
winter crop in the greenhouse has 
long been a disputed one. In order to 
gain some light on the question, the 
different methods of training tomatoes 
have been under investigation at the 
station for the past two winters. The 
question of checking the-growth of 
plants in order to produce earlier fruit, 
was also under investigation at the 
same time, and was carried on in part 
with the same plants that were in- 
cluded in the training experiments. 

A comparatively large number of 
plants were included in these experi- 
ments, and the results of each season’s 
work agree, therefore -the conclusions 
drawn are regarded as eonclusive, at 
least for the variety of tomato that 
was used in these tests. 

In the training experiments, plants 
grown to single stem were compared 
with plants trained to three stems. 
There was but little difference in the 
average size of the fruits of the two 
lots of plants, but the results show a 
gain for the single-stem plant in that 
they give a larger yield of early ripen- 
ing fruit as well as a larger total yield. 

In the benching experiments, plants 
planted in the soil on the benches in 
the ordinary manner, were compared 
with plants that were not removed 
from the two-inch pots, but were 
plunged in the soil on the benches, It 
is claimed by some that by plunging 
the plants in the pots, the growth is 
checked, and this results in earlier 
fruitfulness. The results show that 
the ordinary method of planting is 
equally satisfactory, except that in 
some cases plants that were plunged in 
pots and trained to single stems gave 
a little larger yield than similar plants 
not in pots. 

The bulletin is illustrated with some 
good cuts, which adds to its value 
and attractiveness, The results will 
be of special interest to those persons 
who grow vegetables under glass. 





or 


Testimony is given by several gar- 
deners, in American Gardening, that 
sow-bugs, contrary to the opinion of 
entomologists, eat plants, and instanc- 
es are cited of their eating pansies, vio- 
lets, cabbage, lettuce and cucumber 
vines. The following method, it is 
said, will rid a place of them: Take 
Paris green and mix with sugar until 
the same shows green color. In the 
evening put it near the place where 
the bugs lodge, and in the morning it 
will be eaten. Should there be any 
sow-bugs left, repeat the process. 





Safety in Buying Seeds. 


There is no other way to measure the value 
of seed than by the value of the erop. A good 
crop simply ¢annot come from poor seed. Second- 
rate seeds will waste good land, good fertilizer, 
and good labor, and the crop won’t pay expenses, 
Now, as the practical farmer cannot afford to 
waste time testing seeds to find out whether they 
are true to name, sound and clean, it stands to 
reason tkat the only safe way to buy seeds is to seek 
the protection ofa name, that has stood for re- 
liability im the past. The great house of 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., has sold seeds 
all over the United States and Canada for the last 
growth of the 
business is a sure indication that Ferry seeds 
have given satisfaction. Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1898, a standard guide for farmers and garden- 
ers, containing much valuable information, is 
ent free to persons writing for it. 





A Seeder to Depend On. 


There is mo seeder upon the market that per- 
forms its work as evenly and thoroughly as 
the Chicago Seeder. Its principle is se Jicity 
itself. It is operated by a aun for- 
ward movement of the bow. The Chicago Seeder 
is manufactured by the Champion Seeder Co., Ur- 
bana, Ind:, who are also manufacturers of -the 
Seeder. Both seeders are fully guaran- 


Che Poultry Dard. 


FAILURES IN THE POULTRY 
BUSINESS. 








A wise man learns by others’ mis- 
takes; a foolish man by his own. I 
made a few blunders in the fall of 
96, from the effects of which I am 
suffering at this time. One was in 
the purchase of a trio of Pekin ducks 
from degenerate stock; the fowls 
were large and finely built, with pur- 
est white feathers. I kept over three 
young ones, intended for table use. As 
I was not well versed in duck lore I 
could not distinguish the sexes, so 
kept them on through the spring 
months, hoping they would lay. But 
to quack and eat and drink and wad- 
dle about seemed to be their only am- 
bition, In spite of a carefully regulat- 
ed diet and keeping them confined un- 
til a late hour every day, April days 
were lengthening before I got any 
eggs, and these proved infertile. 
Quarrels were frequent. I had three 
ducks and three drakes, although I 
knew it not, for they lacked the curled 
tail feathers and squeaky voice which 
experts told me distinguished the 
males. But I killed two of the fight- 
ers and later sittings of eggs proved 
fertile. Careful inquiry developed the 
fact that people in the neighborhood 
had changed eggs and ducks back and 
forth until they must have been cous- 
ins at the very least. Then I sent to 
a famous eastern firm for a sitting of 
eggs and my inbred stock was sent to 
supply Thanksgiving trade. 

I was hindered in purchasing a cock- 
erel to mate with my hens by waiting 
te dispose of my stock first, and I had 
to take what J could get. I bought a 
sitting of eggs of a famous breeder 
and have four fine cockerels to pick 
from for next season, So I learned 
something by my failure this time. I 
used to kill off all my hens over three 
years ot age annually, but I find 1 
have good success in keeping them 
longer. Eggs from old hens, mated 
with cockerels, hatch well and have 
more vitality than pullet eggs. I used 
to keep my hens laying right along 
through the winter months, and by 
the time I wanted eggs for hatching 
the eggs were not so fertile or the 
chicks lacked vitality or gumption or 
something. Nowadays the hens that 
furnish eggs for hatching lay or not, 
just as they please, until about Jan. 
15. Then they get hot breakfasts and 
cut bone, warm water te drink, wheat 
screenings at 3 p, m. scattered in the 
litter, sliced beets stuck on a board in 
which fence nails are driven about 
every three inches, the raw beets be- 
ing thus kept clean until nearly de- 
voured. When fowls are treated in 
this way the eggs hatch promptly and 
many times will stand an occasional 
cooling off. There is no dying in the 
shell; the chicks fairly pop out of the 
shell and are almost sure to live; that 
is, the original stock is hardy and not 
inbred. 

I used to sell livé turkeys and chick- 
ens to hucksters, but a sad experience 
taught me that most hucksters were 
veritable sons of Ananias, and their 
scales are not to be trusted. Hence, if 
my chicks or ducks are doomed to an 
untimely end because of some defect 
in plumage or shape, for the best fowls 
need to have the culls removed, I kill, 
pick and weigh at home, and the buyer 
makes no deduction from my weights. 
I will admit it is an unpleasant job for 
a woman, but we are not raising fowls 
for fun. If the men are busy I cateh 
my chicken, hang it up, head down, by 
a loop of stout rope, and plunge the 
small blade of an ordinary pocket 
knife into the base of the brain, This 


| eauses the fowl to lose consciousness 


and I am told that this first stroke of 
the knife is the only one that causes 
pain, Another quick stroke severs the 
arteries at the root of the tongue, and 
in three minutes the bird is dead, with- 
out a mark on the outside to indicate 
how it came to its end. The picking 
is short work with a fat Plymouth 
Rock, and the difference in price is al- 
ways two cents or more between live 
and dressed poultry. The muss is soon 
cleaned up, and if farmers’ wives make 
anything at present prices of poultry 
they must expect to have some of the 
extra trouble and it pays in the end. 
It is a great mistake to rush fowls 
to market when everybody else is sell- 
ing, unless your house is overcrowded. 
October and February are good months 
to sell poultry. After Jan. Ist the 
tendency is generally upward in 
the poultry market., I have tried 
selling to commission merchants in 





‘will make the mistake I did in erect- 


Detroit and Chicago, and have never 
been satisfied with results either 
in live or dressed poultry. 
Broilers or fowls can be sold, as a rule, 
to private families, if you have time to 
solicit and build up trade in your near- 
est railroad town; or at the right time 
of year to some local dealer if circum- 
stances do not admit of peddling. Bet- 
ter returns can thus be secured than by 
shipping a great distance and paying 
express charges and 5 per cent ecom- 
inission and waiting from ten to thirty 
days for your money. I suppose there 
are honest men in the commission 
business, but their dealings like those 
of the “heathen Chinee” Bret Harte 
tells of, are peculiar. 

I made a mistake in not getting the 
inside of my poultry house ceiled dur- 
ing the warm weather; it is boarded 
with matched siding, the best of build- 
ing paper and rough lumber, but as the 
boards were not seasoned there are 
some cracks which admit enough cold 
to cause water to freeze, and the cock- 
erels’ combs .will be nipped if I do not 
keep a lantern burning in the house 
during cold nights. 

Not last season, but years ago, I had 
a poultry house supplied with a ven- 
tilator; now I know it to be a death 
trap. I have boarded up the top and 
the bottom, and its removal will occur 
at the first opportunity. I am morally 
sure that there is a crack in it some- 
where that creates a draught. I hope 
none of the patrons of The Farmer 


ing such an unnecessary and un- 
healthy monstrosity, as every time 
anything goes wrong in the poultry 
house I begin to patch up a newly dis- 
covered hole in the ventilator. 
PRISCILLA PLUM. 





In a recent issue, Mr. Brown speaks 
very highly of the Plymouth Rock, and 
from the standpoint of the great ma- 
jority of farmers, he is entirely right. 
In popular estimation, the Plymouth 





Rock, and especially the Barred va- 
riety, occupies a place that is enjoyed 


= 


by no other breed. Of the multitude 
of articles written concerning the qual- 
ities of the different breeds, both pro 
and con, the first one has yet to come 
to our, notice wherein the Plymouth 
Rock is anything like severely criti- 
cised. It seems that the popular ver- 
dict is that it is above reproach. It 
would be impossible to pay a greater 
compliment to any fowl than this un- 
written declaration attesting its 
merits. 

The same gentleman also speaks of 
the superiority of the well bred fowl 
over the dunghill. This follows very 
closely along the line of our own ex- 
perience, Some ten or_twelve years 
ago, we began breeding the Plymouth 
Rock by adding pullets and buying 
eggs; pure bred cockerels were also pro- 
cured and used every year until two or 
three years ago, when quite a respect- 
able farmer’s flock of Rocks was the 
result. Two years ago a well bred 
male of a well-known Eastern: strain 
was added. This bird received a score 
of 91% after being cut 1% points in 
weight by Butterfield; had this cocker- 
el been up in weight, it can be easily 
seen that he would have been good for 
93 points, which means a pretty good 
Plymouth Rock; as it was, he carried 
off second in a class of eighty-five, Yet 
this “fancy” specimen which had 
been bred for “points” proved to be by 
far the best cockerel that we ever used. 
He headed a flock of 40 odd hens with 
such success that the per cent of fertile 
eggs was remarkable. Had we used a 
half dozen males instead of but one, it 
would have been impossible to have 
had better results; besides the progeny 
showed a marked improvement over 
that of previous years, not merely in 
marking but vigor as well. Last 
season we used another “fancy” male 
that had taken first in same show over 
the first one purchased. He also head- 
ed a large flock with equally satisfac- 
tory results. One of the biggest hum- 
bugs is the idea that well-bred stock 
means sickly, inferior fowls. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 








A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


Heat, sense of tenderness and swelling of a part, 
are all indications that there is need of instant repair 
Where these symptoms exist on 


—the stitch in time. 
the left or the right side of the womb, 


ovary is setting in, and soon there will be, if there 
is not already established, a discharge, trifling at 


first, but later copious and irritating. 


there will be felt dull, dragging pains radiating from 


the ovary. 


Do not, my sister, let your malady go so far, but 


those of you who are already suffering 


way should begin at once a course of treatment 
with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
It will restore the organs to their normal con- 


dition. 


In this connection Mrs. E. L. Myers, Quak- 
‘* My ovaries were badly dis- 
eased, and for almost a year I suffered with se- 


ake, Pa., says: 


















disease of the 


Soon, also, 


in this 


vere burning pains whieh were almost unendur able, and a dull, heavy pain in 
the iower portion of my back. Ifstanding I was most relieved with my foot 


resting on a stool or chair. 


The doctor told me I would have to take my 


bed and keep quiet. I had not used half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 


table Compound before it worked wonders with me. 


I now owe my health 


to the Compound. To those who are suffering from diseases pecvliar to wo- 
men, I would say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is just what 


they need.” : 


Mrs. Pinkham wishes to befriend you, and if you will write her at Lynn, 
Mass., telling her just how you feel, she will give you the very best advice 


free of charge. Think what a privilege 


it is to be able to write to a woman 


who is learned in all these matters, and willing to advise you without charge. 
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written work is suggested. Let the 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. | A. me Fag sea, Ypsilanti P, O.—Washtenaw 
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News from Michigan Granges is especially Melvin S. Smith, Talmadge P. O.—Otta- 

solici wa county. 

R. H. Taylor, Shelby P. O.—Oceana 
TO COUNTY DEPUTIES. county. 

D. ng Vernon P. O.—Shiawassee 
county. 





The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Grange in their last annual re- 
port deals with the question of organ- 
izing Deputies in the following busi- 
ness-like way: 

“The organzing Deputies should be 
selected for their business qualifica- 
tions, rather than fraternal relations 
or as a reward for services previously 
rendered. They should be selected 
from near the place of work if the 
right man can be found, but it would 
be. better to transport a good man 
across a State, or several States, than 
to have an incompetent man selected 
on the ground. 

“The methods of a successful man in 
commercial or mercantile affairs in ex- 
tending business may well be followed 
in extending the Order in State or na- 
tion, If an organizing Deputy should 
be selected who was not able to do ef- 
fectual work he should be discharged 
and another-man selected. They should 
be employed same as agents are em- 
ployed in any business, rather than ap- 
pointed for a definite period without 

‘regard to their success. They should 
be held strictly accountable to their 
employers, and should report weekly, 
or semi-weekly, upon blanks prepared 
for the purpose, which would enable 
a constant oversight of their work.” 

The main ideas, as expressed above, 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. We 
have in Michigan about fifty commis- 
sioned County Deputies. A part of 
them are not active, and the vast 
amount of planning, printing, postage 
and labor is worse than thrown away 
upon all those Deputies who cannot 
be moved to carry out the details of 
organizing work so minutely ex- 
plained to them. Brother Deputies, 
you have been selected by your co- 
workers in the Grange from all the 
good Patrons of your respective coun- 
ties. This brings an important Tespon- 
sibility which means work, and such 

an arrangement of your home affairs 
that you can and will perform the 
work to the best of your ability, Every 
possible assistance at the command of 
the State Grange will be given you. 
Do not, for any other consideration, 
neglect to prosecute the details of your 
Deputy with earnestness and deter- 


mination. 
GEO. B. HORTON. 


COUNTY DEPUTIES. 

The following named persons ere au- 
thorized to organize Granges in territory 
mentioned: 

D. H. Stebbins, Atwood P. O.—Antrim 
county. 

C. Root, Allegan P. O.—Allegan 


county. 
R. B. Reynolds, Inland P. O.—Benzie 


county. . 
Geo. Bowser, Dowling P. O.; R. C. 
Norton, Orangeville P. O.—Barry county. 
A. L. Smith, Girard P. O.—Branch 
ecunty. 


ty, 
R, V. Clark, Buchanan P. O.; W. H. 
Seitz, Royalton P. O.; C. V. Farnum, 
Hagar P. O.—Berrien county. 

J. W. Ennest, St. Johns P. O.—Clinton 


county. 
Battle Creek P. O.— 


- M. Willison, 
Calhoun county. 

BE. B. Ward, Charlevoix P. O.—Charle- 
voix county. 


James B. Mann, Corey P. O.—Cass 
county. 

F. H. Osborn, Eaton Rapids P. 0.— 
Eaton county. 


F. G. Palmer, North Star P. 0.—Gra- 
tiot county. 
Flushing P. 0O.—Genesee 


. Turner, 
county. 
BE. O. Ladd, Traverse City—Grand Tray- 
erse county. 
I. Moore, Moscow P. Q.—Hillsdale 
county. 
John Hunt, Verona Mills P. O.—Huron 


county. 
D. H. English, Chandler P. O.—Ionia 
county. 
F. W. Havens, Fitchburg—Ingham 
county. 


J. Weston Hutchins, Hanover P. 0.— 
Jackson county. 
Geo. T, Hall, Portage P. 0.—Kalamazoo 


county. 

John Preston, Grand Rapids P. 0O.—Kent 
county. 

Douglas F. Rotenburg, Kalkaska P. O. 


Kalkaska county. 

Hiram Bradshaw, North Branch P. O.; 
Chas. EB. Barnes, North Branch P."0.— 
Lapeer county. ne 

Fred Dean, Brighton P. O.—Livingston 


co y 
Warren G. Shepherd, Onsted P. O.; Ja- 
cob Rosensteil, Riga P. O.—Lenawee 


county. 

Geo. H. Lester, Crystal P. O.—Montcalm 
“county. 

Wm, Sheldon, Copemish P. 0.—Manistee 







A. fs Canfield, Avoca P,. O.—St. Clair 
county. 
Wm, B. Langley, Centreville P. O.—St. 
Joseph county. 
Robt. Treby, Birch Run P. 0.—Saginaw 
county. 
S. O. Coon, East Fremont P. O.—Sanilac 
county. 
Jason Woodman, Paw Paw P. 0.—Van 
Buren county. 
Stanley McPherson, Wyandotte P. 0.— 
Wayne county. 
‘ J. Y. Clark, Orion P. O.—Oakland coun- 


y. 
Geo. B. Taylor, Farnsworth P. 0.—Wex- 
ford county. . 
Fred H. Brooks, Lewiston P. O.—Sur- 
rounding counties. 


PATRONS OF RESPECTIVE COUN- 
TIES, 








Is your organizing Deputy at work 
in the field? If he is, it is your duty 
to do all in your power to assist him 
in gaining success. Inform him of fa- 
vorable localities for new work, As- 
sist him in canvassing for new mem- 
bers. Attend his meetings in new 
localities as much as possible, and tell 
the people of this great, good, and 
powerful organization and its work. 
If your County Deputy is idle and 
not appreciative of the honor you have 
conferred upon him, do not fail to urge 
him to his duties. It is the desire of 
the State Grange to have all Deputies 
hold over another year, because of the 
work already done to interest and as- 
sist them. Some of them have sown 
seed that they should be permitted to 
harvest. The pay to Deputies is now a 
good reward for services rendered. 
True, it is based upon the success of 
the Deputy, and all can plainly see 
that no other course can be pursued. 
There is scarcely a county in the set- 
tled districts of the lower peninsula 
that cannot reward its Deputy with 
ten to fifteen new Granges if they will 
take the field and persistently work 
it during the winter months. 

The work is for the good of the Or- 
der, so again I urge Patrons in all 
counties to not only urge Deputies to 
action, but to give them all possible 


assistance. 
GEO. B, HORTON. 





COMMUNICATION TO SUBORDIN- 
ATE GRANGE LECTURERS. 





FIRST MEETING IN JANUARY. 
Installation Ceremony, including re- 
tiring Master’s address in its proper 
place. 

Address of newly installed Master, 
Report of Delegate to State Grange. 
SECOND MEETING IN JANUARY. 
Exemplification of the unwritten 
work. 
Discussion of the annual address of 
the Master of the State Grange. 
SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Master.—The retiring Master 
in his address should review the work 
of the Subordinate Grange during the 
past year; mention the program work, 
what has been along the line of finan- 
cial co-operation, the growth or the 
shrinkage of the membership, the stute 
of Grange finances, and such other top- 
ics as occur to him, and make such sug- 
gestions for the good of the Order as 
he may deem proper. 
The newly installed Master in his 
inaugural address should outline the 
plans and aims of the Grange during 
the coming year, and at its close an- 
nounce his standing committees. If 
the Master is re-elected, the retiring 
and incoming addresses should be com- 
bined and given at the close of the in- 
stallation ceremonies, and I would ad- 
vise that all addresses be prepared in 
writing. 
To the Delegate.—It would be well for 
the Delegate to the State Grange, in: 
his report of the session of the same, 
and the work of the Order during the 
past year, to refer to the following 
acts, viz: 
That the Grange, as a State organ- 
ization, gave effectual aid to the jas- 
sage through the Legislature of the 
Anti-Color Oleomargarine bill and bills 
for Traveling Libraries and Farmers’ 
Institutes. It also successfully op- 
posed the repeal of the Mortgage ‘Tax 
law and defeated the bill providing for 
the Township Unit School System. 





eounty. 


Master and Lecturer take this in nand 
and thoroughly practice it so that it 
can be given without hesitation or mis- 
takes, 4 

The Subordinate Lecturer, in receipt 
of this leaflet, should send immediatly 
to the Master of the State Grange, G. 
B. Horton, Fruit Ridge, for copies 
of his annual address; at the first meet- 
ing distribute them among members, 
and assign portions for discussion at 
the second meeting, 

To the Secretary.—The State Grange 
has directed its Lecturer to prepare 
and send out leaflets for the purpose 
of aiding Subordinate Lecturers in the 
preparation of programs. It is abso- 
lutely essential that he have the name 
and postoffice address of every Subor- 
dinate Lecturer. Let them be sent to 
this office as soon as elected for the 
coming year. Address Jason Wood- 
man, Paw Paw, Michigan. 





| THE STATE GRANGE. 





(Coneluded from last week.) 
THURSDAY FORENOON. 
Sister Mary A. Mayo submitted the 
report of the Committee on Woman’s 
work in the Grange. A year ago the 
committee determined upon two defi- 
nite lines of work; one the fresh air 
work, and the other the visits to 
schools. Her own duty was particularly 
that of carrying out the fresh air work. 
The Detroit people took up the fresh 
air work with vigor, and hence the 
beneficiaries of the work were largely 
from Detroit. The co-operation of the 
Detroit schools was secured, the 
work being organized in this way and 
through the various charitable organi- 
zations. During the past year 202 en- 
joyed the two weeks’ outing; seven of 
these have found homes for the winter. 
During the past four years 707 people, 
including working girls, children, and 
working women with young babies, 
have had at least a two-weeks’ outing. 
Out of these, 18 children have found 
good, permanent homes. This result is 
worth all the effort that the work has 
cost. One significant fact in this work 
is that the people who have responded 
to these calls, and have entertained 
these city visitors, are people of limited 
means, where the women do their own 
work. 
The report of the committee on char- 
ity was supmitted vy Mrs. Ramsdell. 
She said that the truest charity con- 
sists in helping the helpless to help 
themselves; that indiscriminate giving 
is not to be encouraged. 
Sister Mary C. Spencer, State Li- 
brarian, gave a little talk on the travel- 
ing library system, speaking of the in- 
ception of the work; of how the peti- 
tions from the Grange influenced the 
Legislature; and of the growth of ,the 
work since first started. There are now 
out nearly 140 libraries, of 50 volumes 
each. The libraries, as a rule, are satis- 
factory, the only complaint being that 
there is not enough fiction in them. 
“There is a great responsibility in this 
sending out of books for the people to 
read, because they may not, them- 
selves, be able sometimes to choose 
wisely, so we have tried to send out 
libraries that would contain books of 
all classes, fiction predominating, but 
all of this good fiction. A library also 
contains books of travel, of history, of 
economics, ete. It is the Grange’s work 
to educate the tastes of the farmers so 
that they will call for the very best of 
reading.” Sister Spencer feels that this 
traveling library system is doing a 
tremendous work, and believes that the 
Grange should receive due credit for its 
influence in establishing the plan. 
The election of three members of the 
Executive Committee took place, and 
the members whose terms expired at 
this time were re-elected as follows: F. 
W. Redfern, of Clinton county; E. A. 
Holden, of Ingham county; R. K. 
Divine, of Oakland county. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Was practically given over to a con- 
ference on Subordinate Grange work. 
We wish that the 15,000 Patrons of the 
State could have been in hearing dis- 
tance of the speakers of the afternoon. 
We regard this conference as one of 
the strongest features of this State 
Grange, and believe that it marks a 
progressive step in more systematic 
work. 
Brother Cyrus G. Luce spoke of the 
work of the Master, describing the 
model Grange. The Master should call 
the Grange to order absolutely on time, 
and if he has a model Grange the mem- 


only makes the Grange work more 
systematic, but will make it more use- 
ful. The Master should divide up the 
work among members, so that all will 
be at work. 

Brother Jason Woodman told of a 
practice in Paw Paw Grange by which 
they elect for the new Master each 
year the brother who has been Over- 
seer for the previous year. The Over- 


promotion, and makes it his duty to be 
in preparation to fill the Master’s chair. 

Brother E. A. Holden believes that 
the Master should work through good, 
strong committees. He emphasizes the 
memorizing of the ritual. 

Brother Horton believes that at the 
election of officers the members should 
use their own free will, and that there 
should be no electioneering. 

Brother J. J. Woodman dwelt on the 
necessity of practicing parliamentary 
law in the Grange, describing certain 
common mistakes. 

Brother R. L. Hewitt suggested right 
in this line that some time should be 
given in the Subordinate Grange to the 
study of parliamentary law. 

At this point the program was inter- 
rupted by a pleasant event in the shape 
of a Grange christening. Brother and 
Sister Geoffrey, delegates from Sanilac 
county, presented for this service a 
young daughter, of the mature age of 
about three months, who was christen- 
ed “Flora” by the Worthy Master. 

The next discussion was on the office 
of Lecturer of the Subordinate Grange. 
Brother Jason Woodman, Lecturer of 
the State Grange, took up this topic, 
describing methods of getting Patrons 
to take part in the program. The Lec- 
turer should be a popular member of 
the Grange, whom everybody likes. 
His first duty, among those who are 
backward at. least, is to get them to 
at least say “I'll try.” He does not 
think that there should be more than 
three set exercises of a serious nature 
on any program, exclusive of music. 
The Lecturer should interest the Pa- 
trons in the things around them; in 
the events and questions of the local- 
ity, of the county, and of the State. 
Don’t give too much time to hazy dis- 
cussions about glittering generalities. 
Vary the program as time and occa- 
sion demand. The Lecturer must not 
take too much time on the program 
himself, but get others to do the work. 
Brother Hewitt emphasized the idea 
that there is in every Grange a body 
of Patrons who have never been in the 
habit of discussing questions, but who 
are intelligent, well-informed, and 
have ideas. The Lecturer should make 
it his special work to draw out these. 
Brother Moore spoke of the duties of 
the Secretary. Of course the records 
are the first thing, but the Secretary 
should also have some literary talent 
and be a fair penman, in order that the 
books and correspondence may be neat 
and the minutes intelligible-and accu- 
rate. The correspondence with State of- 
ficers should be prompt. 

Sister Mayo spoke of the duties of 
the lady officers, urging promptness, 
which will add aignity to their posi- 
tions. They should also decorate their 
respective tables for each meeting, and 
the Grange should set apart a day for 
each of “these officers, at which the 
officers should get up the program. 
Sister Mayo also discussed the office 
of Chaplain; urging that only a person 
with clean character and pure life 
should be elected to this sacred place. 
No one who is not a Christian should 
be elected Chaplain; no one who does 
not believe in prayer. 

The Steward’s work was next dis- 
cussed, and it was urged that the 
Steward of the Subordinate Grange 
should be some bright young man who 
enjoys the work and who will become 
familiar with the ritual. There ought 
to be rehearsal of the ritualistic work. 
Brother Horton urged strict degree 
work; he believes that a great deal of 
the value and dignity is lost by-sloven- 
ly methods. A 
The question of Grange committees 
was also discussed by Brother Horton, 
who urged committees to get together 
frequently to consider the work put 
upon them, and to make written re- 
ports to the Grange. 

THURSDAY EVENING 


The fifth degree was conferred upon 
a class of over 30; and thesixth degree 
upon a class of 57, including such 
‘notables’ as Hon. H. R. Pattengill, 
Pres, J. L. Snyder, Hon. D. EB. Mc- 








During the past year twenty Granges 
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Clure, and Mr. J. M. Bulkley, of Aus- 
tralia. 
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; FRIDAY MORNING in % 
Brother W. B. Wright, chairman . of 
the Executive Committee, made his re- 

port, wich will appear in full later. 


Another christening then took place; 


that of Mabel “veres” Hammond, 
Charlevoix county. 
The committees on Dormant 


Granges and on Pomona Granges re- 
ported, with recommendations caleu- 
jJated to revivify the former class of 
Granges, and to enlarge the work of 
the latter. 

Judge Ramsdell made the report of 
the committee on Taxation, as follows, 
whieh was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we favor the equal 
and just taxation of corporate proper- 
ty, and especially that class of prop- 
erty owned, controlled and operated 
by corperations receiving their rights 
to do business through valuable fran- 
chises granted by the State. 

“Resolved. That we pledge our 
hearty support to all reasonable efforts 
made or: to be made by the present 
State administration or any future ad- 
ministration to. right the wrongs that 
are being suffered by the farming and 
business interests of the State on ac- 
count of the unequal taxation of this 
class of corperate property. 

“Resolved, That we direct the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee of this 
body who may represent us at any gen- 
eral or special session of the legislature 
to present the yiews of this body upon 
the subject of*such taxation, and to 
aid, so far as possible, in bringing 
about a reasonable and adequate re- 
form in that behalf. 

“Resolved, That we will not know- 
ingly support, either in nominating 
conventions or at. the polls, any person 
for either the house of representatives 
or the State senate, who is not earnest- 
ly in favor of compelling corporate prop- 
erty to bear its just and preper pro- 
portion of the burdens of taxation.” 

Sister’ Loretta Poorman, the chair- 
man of the committee on The Good of 
the Order, submitted her report; a rec- 
ommending a flat 2c passenger fare on 
a State Grange Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was — by the Grange. 

Brother D. F. Holden reported for 


~ the. cae aly, on Transportation, ree- 


ommending a flat 2c passenger fare on 
Michigan railroads; also in favor of a 
uniferm and stable freight rate, ex- 
pressing the idea that the State Legis- 
lature should supervise freight rates. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The first report was by Brother N. I. 
Moore, of the committee on Co-opera- 
tion. He congratulated the Grange on 
the success of the trade arrangements 
and urged co-operation in legislative 
matters. Brother Horton, along this 
line, stated that this coming year he 
expected to make 30 new contracts in 
Grange trade arrangements. In his own 
Subordinate Grange this plan of co-op- 
eration last year saved the members of 
the Grange more than all their fees and 
dues. 

Brother D. T. Dell, in the report of 
the committee on By-Laws of the State 
Grange, presented a report which was 
finally amended so that the per diem 
end expenses of the officers of the 
State Grange were reduced, placing 
them on the same level in this respect 
as delegates. 

Brother Peter Voorheis presented the 
report of the committee on Legislative 
Action. The report of the committee, 
in substance, was heartily in favor of 
the pure food laws now existing en 
the statute books, and of their rigid 
enforeement; favoring the repeal of the 
law licensing hawkers and peddlers; 
against a resolution for enabling two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the jury to 
convict in certain cases; favoring the 
equal property rights of women; 
against any immediate agitation for a 
tax statistician; in favor of leaving the 
expenditures forcountry roadsabout as 
they are; in favor of repealing the law 
preventing the killing of squirrels in 
certain seasons; in favor of a reform in 
the methods of printing our State docu- 
ments. The committee also endorsed 
the legislative part of the Master’s ad- 
dress. 

Sister Hogue, in a report of the ecom- 
mittee on ‘Woman’s Work in the 
Grange, made a strong plea for wo- 
man’s suffrage. Woman’s work in con- 
nection with the school should be to- 
ward urging the teaching of agricul- 
ture; love of flowers; love of the beau- 
tiful. Mothers should visit the schools. 
The report also argued for equal prop- 
erty rights for women, and cemmend- 
ed the fresh air work. 

Sister Saunders, for the committee 
on Education, reported in favor of the 
uniformity of text books, and in oppo- 
sition to the township unit system. She 
regarded the subject of education as 
the keynote of Grange work. 
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F BROtber” ‘Hogue made the report of 
the committee on the Agricultural Col- 

lege, with comments altogether favor- 
able to the present condition of the in- 
stitution. He urged Patrons to support 
the College by sending their children 
there, both the boys and girls. 

Brother G, L. Rich, in submitting the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
recommended that the Patrons inform 
themselves, during the coming year, on 
the subject of postal savings banks; 
urged the discontinuance of the pres- 
ent reckless system of distribution of 
seeds from Washington; renewed agi- 
tation of the question of election of 
senators by popular vote, also that of 
free rural mail delivery. The committee 
recommended that the Master of the 
State Grange inform our representa- 
tives in Congress as to the attitude of 
the Grange on subjects of national leg- 
islation. The committee also expressed 
their thanks to Governor Pingree, Hon. 
J. H. Brigham, and others who had 
assisted in making the session of the 
Grange a success. In this connection 
there ought to be stated publicly the 
hearty appreciation felt for Prof. 
Thomas in his conduct of the singing, 
though Brother Thomas probably does 
not need to be assured of the affection 
and esteem of the Patrons for his gen- 
erous. contributions to the success of 
the State Grange. 

Brother Thomas Mars, for the com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported against 
the. practice of gambling in futures on 
the Boards of Trade, and against the 
adulteration of seeds. He urged farm- 
ers, before buying quantities of seeds, 
to secure samples and send them for 
inspection to the Experiment Station at 
the Agricultural College. He made a 
plea for better farming; for more of 
education in the farm home, and for 
the encouragement of the wives and 
the beys and girls on the farm. 

Brother Jacebes made a special re- 
port on Subordinate Grange work, in 
which he urged more music in the 
Grange. To this end he would have a 
chorister, elected for the year, and the 
formation of Grange singing schools 
and Grange choirs. 

FRIDAY EVENING—“THE LOVE FEAST.’ 

The routine work of the Grange was 
completed Friday afterneon, and Fri- 
day evening was devoted to a “love 
feast.” The program had been pre- 
pared by Worthy Lecturer Woodman 
and Worthy Chaplain Mayo. Brother 
P. G. Tower, of Capitol Grange, ren- 
dered a humorous recitation entitled 
“Darius Green and his flying machine.” 

Brother Bray, of Branch county, who 
was in attendance at the Farmers’ 
Clubs, told ““Wliy he staid over to State 
Grange.” He believes that the frater- 
nity idea at the basis of the Grange is 
a powerful factor in its success. 

Brother C. M: Pierce, of Tuscola 
county, the newly-elected Secretary of 
the Associated Farmers’ Clubs, gave 
the reason why he is a Patron. He be- 
lieves that there is room in the same 
loeality for the Grange and the Farm- 
ers’ Club. After a naturally humorous 
“Laughing Song” by Prof. Thomas, 
Brother D. T. Dell, of Kalamazoo coun- 
ty, urged the Patrons te support, by ar- 
ticles and news. notes, the Grange de- 
partment in The Michigan Farmer, and 
.also to give their earnest thought and 
practical support to district school 
work. 

Brother Jacokes, ef Eaton county, 
also made a strong plea along the line 
of stronger educational work in the dis- 
trict schools. 

Sister Mayo closed the program with 
a few appropriate words. - 

Thus closed one of the most success- 
ful State Granges of recent ‘years. The 
general tone was one of hope, encour- 
agement, resolution; and every dele- 
gate, we believe, went home feeling 
that while there was much earnest 
work to be done, the machinery for do- 
ing it is well organized; and the leading 
members of the Order are thoroughly 
persuaded that the coming year is to 
be a notable one in Grange work. 


i aceenninm bchaaeeeeeeeell 
THE MASTER’S ADDRESS. 


EXTRACTS FROM WORTHY MASTER HOR- 
TON’S ANNUAL ADDRESS AT THE 
STATE GRANGE, 1897. 

THE GRANGE IN MICHIGAN. 

The Grange in Michigan, during the 
past year, has been progressive in all 
lines of its work. Eleven new and sev- 
eral re-organized Granges have been 
added. Local Grange officers have 
been: more prompt in attendance to 
their official duties, and I believe 
meetings have been conducted along 
more systematic lines. These are my 
conclusions from the large amount of 
correspondenee that has passed, dur- 
ing the year, between the Master's of- 
fice and the Subordinate Granges of 











the State. 





Many members, and I am sorry to 
say, officers, do not take The Michi- 
gan Farmer, in which paper official 
communications are published. Then 
there is much business. with Sub- 
ordinate Granges of such nature that 
publication in The Farmer would not 
be for the interest of the order. 

From experience, I am fully con- 
vinced that the correct system to fol- 
low in communicating to Granges all 
matters of co-operative deals and sug- 
gestions. regarding helps in Grange 
work, should be seasonably and often 
sent direct in private form to every 
Grange, and then, under the regular 
order of “Communications,” read. to 
the Grange, If the officer to whom the 
communication is sent does his or her 
duty, the whole subjeet-matter is 
squarely before the Grange for consid- 
eration just at the right time. 

CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 

In the matter of co-operative trading, 
our members have taken increased in- 
terest, as the secretaries report of per- 
centage received, will show. This fea- 
ture of the Grange work is, however, 
yet in its infancy. If systematically 
perfected and executed, now that it is 
fairly started, it may be made a great 
benefit to all our members. I recom- 
mend this matter to the careful con- 
sideration of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

COUNTY DEPUTY WORK. 

During the year, deputy work has 
been made a special feature and sys- 
tematically encouraged, and while the 
results are not as prolific in new 
Granges as a high degree of enthu- 
siasm and anxiety might desire, enough 
has been accomplished to give encour- 
agement for renewed effort along the 
same line. 

While all County Deputies, no doubt, 
desire to see Grange lines extended, 
many of them are so situated that they 
cannot or do not give the necessary 
time to thoroughly prepare and ex- 
ecute the work on a scale justified by 
the vast unoccupied territory in each 
of their respective counties. The suc- 
cessful organizer need not be an elo- 
quent speaker, but instead, should 
possess the genius and push of a suc- 
cessful agent, and the tenacity of pur- 
pose which knows no fail. If our fifty 
courty deputies will thoroughly study 
the details of the business, and set 
their stakes at once, and work along 
such lines as their Judgment will dic- 
tate in accordance with circumstances 
in each place, and with that determina- 
tion which impeis them in other lines 
of business, each deputy can place to 
his credit from five to ten Granges by 
Mareh first. 

LEGISLATIVE WORK. 

Since last we met, the State Legisla- 
ture has held its biennial session, and 
in accordance with frequent remind- 
ers that farmers constitute about one- 
half of the voting pepuilation of our 
State, and proportionately contribute 
to the suppori of all its institutions, 
and further in accordance with ex- 
pressed desires of members of the 
Legislature and this body, that the 
wishes of farmers, regarding pending 
questions, with suggestions, be trans- 
mitted to the Legislature, that the 
members may the better represent 
their constituency, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Grange considered 
and selected certain measures as being 
in the interests of farmers, and 
directed that they be presented to the 
Legislature. Later in the session, it 
seemed advisable to call out the sup- 
port of the Grange on other questions. 

The bills, known as anti-color, to-pre- 
vent appeals from Justice Courts 
where small amounts are involved, 
Traveling Library Appropriation, 
Farm Institute Appropriation, and 
Continuance of Tax Statistician, orig- 
inated with the Grange, and were peti- 
tioned for. Of these, all were success- 
ful except the Appeals’ and Tax Sta- 
tistician bills. 


APPEALS FROM JUSTICES’ COURTS, 
The anpeals bill was championed- by 
Representative John K. Campbell, who 
had large odds against him. The Dill 
was strongly opposed in the House by 
our legal friends which was but 
natural to expect, for, if passed into 
law, it would deprive the bar of fre- 
quent fat fess in cases of prolonged 
litigation, where the litigants were 
guided by grit instead of judgment. 
The bill finally passed the House by a 
large majority, and was sent to the 
Senate, where it rests in the unreported 
files of the Judicial Committee. Sena- 
tor Andrew Campbell worked vigorous- 
ly to have it brought up for action, 
but could not succeed. This bill was 
very worthy of passage. Its provisions 
were such as not to deprive any eiti- 
zen of attaining justice at law and was 
inténded to save taxpayers much 





money annually by preventing cases, 
where small amounts were involved, 
from going to the higher courts. The 
bill had the indorsement of the State 
Association of Circuit Judges, and 
should have become law. It but awaits 
the convening of the next Legislature. 
TNAX STATISTICIAN. 

The bill providiag for the continu- 
ance of the investigations of the Tax 
Statistician was brought before the 
Senate by Senator Andrew Campbell. 
Its exact disposition by the Senate, I 
cannot report for want of the record. 
was theve buried in some form, and 
never appeared in the House. It was 
sought to continue this work, because 
of the intense interest the farmers and 
people have in the matter of an equit- 
able and just revision and enforcement 
of tax laws. A statement of existing 
facts was considered necessary to 
bring about suek revision and enforce- 
ment. The Tax Statistician had been 
at work for two years with limited as- 
sistance, collecting these statements 
of fact as to how the present laws 
oserated and the manner of their en- 
forcement, ani while it was thought 
by some of the strongest supporters 
of the movement that the investiga- 
tions were not as directly aimed at ex- 
isting evils as should be, it was plain- 
ly seen that the work had arrived at 
a point where the interest of the peo- 
ple demanded a continuance for a 
time, and under different supervision 
if need be. Much valuable data rela- 
tive to taxation is, however,. how a 
matter of record and will aid much 
in the movement fer a more just col- 
lection of taxes for public expense. It 
was a long step backward to discon- 
tinue the investigation. The question 
involved will, however, continue to 
agitate the people until all people and 
all interests are subject to the same 
provisions and enforcement of law in 
the payment of general taxes. 1 

THE KIMMIS BILL. 

Other measures petitioned for by the 
Grange and their passage urged, were 
the Kimmis County Salary and the 
Wagar State Official Salary bills. The 
Kimmis bill, after some amendments, 
passed the House by a large majority 
and was passed over to the Senate, and 
there referred to the Committee on 
State Affairs, and was never reported 
out. The provisions of this bill were 
based upon good business common 
sense. It recognized the County Board 
of Supervisors as the logical authority 
to govern county expenses, and to fix 
the compensation of county officers, 
and to so systematize and husband re- 
ceipts and regulate expenditures as 
will not only be economically just, 
but at the same time will en- 
able all to know the real re- 
ceipts, and pay of county officials. 
That justice to taxpayers that the bill 
aims to establish, is of the popular 
kind, and will come up for considera- 
tion again at no distant day. 

THE WAGAR SALARY BILL 
Was unpopular with State officials 
whose salaries it sought to regulate 
and their influence seemed strong 
enough to prevent action by the Sen- 
ate, in which body the bill originated. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that the farmers, and a large majority 
of the taxpayers of the State, are in 
favor of an adjustment of official 
salaries on a basis just to the em- 
ployer and the employed, and in rea- 
sonable comparison with the com- 
mercial value of the service demanded. 
OTHER BILLS, 

The bills presented in the Legisla- 
ture to repeal the Mortgage Tax and 
Farm Statistics laws, and to indirectly 
establish the Township .Union School 
System in Michigan, were petitioned 
against by the Grange, such action 
being in line with the principles and 
past declarations of our order. We are 
pleased to record that the action of 
the Legislature on all of these, with 
slight modifications*in the Farm Sta- 
tistics law, possibly tor the better, was 
favorable to our petitions. For our 
success along legislative lines, we 
should be grateful, and should not be 
discouraged because of our failures. 
The experience is of much value to our 
organization, and all our members who 
watched legislative proceedings and 
will aid us in future efforts. The mem- 
bers of legislatures are zealous for the 
general interests of the State and peo- 
ple, and if questions can be laid be- 
fore them in a way to show justice 
and the general good in their favor, 
hearty support is generally secured. 
But it is also true that human nature is 
inclined’ to selfishness, and this seme- 
times leads to strong opposition to 
worthy measures. Sometimes a com- 
bative spirit will control men, and then 
they seem to oppose without justifiable 
reason. 



































bered that the Senate proved to be 
the executioner and undertaker in dis- 
posing of all our bills petitioned for 
and lost. While the measures lost had 
warm supporters in the Upper House, 
the majority opposed. Upon the whole 
the Grange has no complaint to offer 
regarding the treatment of its wishes 
in the last Legislature, for in most 
cases that body concurred with our 
views. 

FARMER MEMBERS WORKED TOGETHER. 

It is well to recognize the business 
manner in which the, farmer mem- 
bers of the last Legislature proceeded 
to make their influence available and 
useful. Perfecting an organization, as 
they did, was a proper recognition of 
the power of counseling and acting to- 
gether. To have scattered their in- 
fluence would have helped others and 
defeated themselves. It will be best 
for farmer members in future Legis- 
latures to thus counsel together. 

CO-OPERATION, THE BASIS. 

Co-operation being the foundation 
principle upon which our order is built, 
it is incumbent upon all members to 
make a study of its far reaching pos- 
sibilities as applied to all the aims of 
life, and especially such as will help 
us financially, for upon financial suc- 
cess depends very largely the degree 
of success we may attain and enjoy 
socially and influentially. 

To attain a reasonably high position 
in these as a class, is the greatest in- 
centive to labor. Thus it is but rea- 
sonable and good common sense for 
farmers to employ all legislative as- 
sistance to these ends. We should not 
be governed by sentiment, but by 
business facts. The man that under- 
takes to make you believe that farm- 
ers are under special obligations on 
general principles, to certain persons 
and localities, preaches a doctrine by 
which he himself is not very likely to 
be influenced or governed. 

The whole country is a market place 
and is open to the farmer, the same as 
to other men. The farmer is under 
obligations to men and localities only 
so far as he can reach better results 
in those directions. Otherwise it is not 
only the unquestionable privilege, but 
the incumbent duty of the farmer to 
look elsewhere and beyond. It can not 
be urged upon farmers too strongly, 
the importance of ascertaining where 
are located the markets in which to 
sell the highest and to buy the cheap- 
est, whether it be in the local village 
or the distant city; also to study and 
adopt such methods as will assist them 
in saving the greatest possible rewards 
from their labor. Co-operative action 
is the surest assistance along this line. 
How best to proceed is worthy of your 
attention and understanding. In this 
connection, attention is called to a 
book indorsed by the National Grange, 
entitled, “How to Co-operate.” All 
works on this subject should be 
studied and all possible information 
gained concerning it. It is now the 
question of all others for farmers to 
understand. 


(Concluded next week.) 


Nervous people find relief by enriching their 
blood with Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is the 
one true blood purifier and nerve tenic. 
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Liquid Smoke for Meats. 


O Smoking meats without fire has proven such a 
decided success that even those who were dis- 
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Smoke. The liquid extract does away with the 
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